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VACATIONS 


Vacations  usually  come  but  once  a year  and  need  not  be  marred  by  the  loss  or 
theft  of  travel  funds. 

A safe  medium  for  expense  money  is 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

for  sale  at  this  bank. 

These  Cheques  are  issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  denominations  at  75c  for 
each  $100  purchased.  If  they  are  lost  or  stolen  before  you  sign  them  a second  time, 
the  amount  involved  is  refunded  to  you. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


Have  You  . . . 

Paid  Your 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  our  energy, 
our  courage,  and  a determination 

Subscription 

that  knows  no  obstacles. 

In  this  great  country  of  ours  there 

to  The  Alumni 

is  still  an  abundance  of  natural  re= 
sources.  The  true  American  spirit  to 

Magazine? 

achieve  will  never  die  and  our  people 
will  never  be  content  until  real  prog« 
ress  is  once  again  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Pledged  to  The 
Alumni  Fund? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 

Referring  To  This  Issue: 

In  “Native  Country"  Katharine  Shepard  Hayden  ’ 1 8 
(Mrs.  John  T.  Salter)  records  the  subtle  effects  of  place 
on  an  unusually  sensitive  child  and  woman.  A vivid 
sense  of  place — the  instinctive  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
brooding  genius  of  a locality — belongs  to  some  few  people 
by  right.  Most  of  us  have  a vague  inkling  of  it.  Un- 
happy he  who  does  not  feel  it  at  all — to  whom,  like  the 
cat  that  walked  by  himself,  all  places  are  alike!  He  is 
not  struck,  in  some  new  setting,  by  the  muted  chord  of 
mystery  in  it ; he  is  not  appalled  by  the  corrosive  same- 
ness of  city  streets,  desolate  under  a Sunday  afternoon  ; 
he  does  not  feel,  in  some  utterly  new  spot,  “I  have  been 
here  before!"  Heaven,  when  he  attains  it,  will  not  be 
a warm,  dear  and  familiar  heightening  of  those  portions 
of  the  earth  he  has  loved  the  best  — as  Mrs.  Salters 
Heaven  will  certainly  be. 

* -*  * 

“Why  Biology"  by  Daniel  Quiring  ’17  reveals,  not 
only  why  biologists  grow  gray,  but  the  fundamental  mis- 
conception of  biology  as  a subject  that  too  many  students 
get.  And  not  only  of  biology — instead  write  “history,” 
“art,”  “literature,”  “mathematics” — any  other  course  in 
the  curriculum.  Give  your  student,  pleads  Mr.  Quiring, 
some  idea  of  what  you’re  driving  at.  And  to  do  this, 
you  must  first  have  some  idea  yourself  . . . Especially 
interesting  to  us  is  the  implication  that  a science  may  be 
cultivated  for  any  other  end  than  pure  factual  knowledge 
of  itself.  Ten  years  ago  scientists  were  not  so  generously 
leaving  the  door  open  to  philosophy.  But  the  scientific 
temper,  like  other  tempers,  seems  to  have  undergone  no- 
table change  in  the  decade  just  past,  and  Mr.  Quiring  is 
an  able  spokesman  for  the  new  school. 

-*  * * 

“K”  Street  '35  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers 
for  her  February  article  on  Oberlin  Campus  life.  To 
this  issue  she  has  contributed  a very  much  more  thought- 
ful paper,  “We  Grow  Up.”  Her  impressions  for  this 
were  garnered  from  some  forty  questionnaire  replies  (men 
and  women)  from  victimized  sociology  classes,  and 
talks  with  probably  fifty  or  sixty  people,  both  student 
and  faculty,  besides.  A not-too-inaccurate  picture  of  the 
Oberlin  student  today,  therefore.  Miss  Street’s  paper  will 
probably  impress  reflective  alumni  as  substantially  a re- 
statement, in  only  a little  more  modern  terms,  of  the 
metamorphosis  they  themselves  underwent  in  college  days. 

* * * 

All  The  World’s  A Stage  reflects  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  this  year  — two 
sets  of  one-act  plays,  and  three  full-length  productions 
to  date.  Much  Ado  is  scheduled  for  Commencement. 
The  pictures  shown  were  taken  by  Charles  B.  King  ’37. 


Those  Who  Recall  Warren  Taylor’s  article  on  The 
Contemporary  Writer:  Social  Critic,  Propagandist,  or 
Artist?”  that  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine , will  be  especially  interested  in  Doro- 
thy Schaefer  Teare’s  (’28)  reply.  To  the  mind  of  this 
reader,  at  least,  Mrs.  Teare  not  only  succeeds  in  making 
several  admirable  points,  but  leaves  one’s  head  bristling 
with  questions  thick  as  porcupine  quills.  And  this  is  an 
excellent  quality. 

* * * 

Professor  Jelliffe  says  his  last  “say”  of  the  year  this 
month;  we  commend  it.  Four  interesting  alumni  books 
are  reviewed.  More  letters  come  in  on  the  subject  of 
Hearst  versus  the  “red”  radicals.  Miss  Frances  Hos- 
ford  speaks  a gracious  word  about  the  Cowderys,  who 
combined  have  given  eighty  years  of  service  to  Oberlin 
College.  Improvements  are  made  in  the  women’s  hous- 
ing plan.  The  Artist  Recitals  Series  for  1935-36  have 
been  announced.  Swell  the  July  class  notes  by  sending 
in  some  news  about  yourself. 
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The  102nd  Commencement— June  14-18,  1935 

All  Events  Scheduled  on  Eastern  Standard  Time 


OPENING  DAY 


Friday,  June  1 4 

7 130  p.  m.  Graduation  Concert  of  the 
School  Music  Department, 
Warner  Hall. 

9:15  p.  m.  Dramatic  Association  Play, 
“Much  Ado  About  Nothing,” 
Finney  Chapel. 


CAMPUS  DAY 
Saturday,  June  15 

8:00  a.  m.  Alumni  Golf  Tournament 
(men),  Golf  Grounds. 

10:00  a.  m.  Graduation  Concert,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  First  Part, 
Warner  Hall. 

12:30  noon  Meeting  and  Luncheon  of  Pi 
Kappa  Lambda  Society,  Ober- 
1 in  Inn. 

4:00  p.  m.  Informal  Reception  and  Tea, 
Alumni  and  Faculty,  Lobby  of 
Men’s  Building. 

5 :oo  p.  m.  Daisy  Chain  and  Campus 
Songs,  Women  of  Senior  and 
Junior  Classes,  Memorial  Arch. 


6:00  p.  m. 
6 :oo  p.  m. 
7:30  p.  m. 
9:15  p.  m. 


Varsity  “O”  Club  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn. 

Physical  Education  (Women)  and  “O.C.”  Club  Banquet,  James  Brand  House. 
Graduation  Concert,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Second  Part,  Warner  Hall. 
Dramatic  Association  Play,  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  Finney  Chapel. 


BACCALAUREATE  DAY 


Sunday,  June  16 


First  Congregational 


by  the 
Church, 


8:00  a.  m.  Shansi  Association  Breakfast,  Elmwood  Cottage. 

4:00  p.  m.  Baccalaureate  Service,  Sermon,  “Some  Certainties  in  an  Age  of  Question,’ 
Reverend  Jay  Thomas  Stocking,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  Finney  Chapel. 

Reunion  Supper,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Barrows  House. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  informally  at  home  to  members  of  the  Graduating 
Class  and  their  Parents,  and  to  Alumni  of  Reunion  Classes,  The  President’s  House. 
:45  p.  m.  Concert  by  the  Conservatory  String  Quartet  and  the  A Cappella  Choir,  Warner  Hall. 


6 :oo 
7:i5 


ALUMNI  DAY 

Monday,  June  17 

10:30  a.  m.  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council,  Room  B,  Warner  Hall. 

12:00  noon  L.L.S.  Centennial  Dinner,  Aelioian  participating,  Methodist  Church. 

12:30  p.  m.  Sigma  Gamma  and  Phi  Alpha  Phi  Luncheon,  Goodrich  House. 

2 :30  p.  m.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni. 

8:00  p.  m.  Campus  Illumination. 

8:30  p.  m.  Concert  by  Reunion  Glee  Clubs,  General  Singing,  Finney  Chapel. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

Tuesday,  June  18 

10:00  a.  m.  Commencement  Exercises:  Commencement  Address,  “File  Recovery  of  the  American 
Heritage,”  by  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Conferring  of  Degrees, 
Finney  Chapel. 

12:30  p.  m.  Assemblage  for  Alumni  Luncheon. 

12:45  p.  m.  Alumni  Luncheon,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

10:00  p.  m.  Senior  Class  Promenade,  Men’s  Building. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  singers  to  assist  in  the  General  Singing  at  the  Baccalaureate  Service  and 
at  the  Commencement  Exercises.  Tickets  for  the  choir  seats  may  he  secured  from  the  Committee  on  Tickets 
at  the  Commencement  Headquarters.  All  singers  are  urged  to  secure  these  reservations  in  advance  and  to  be 
in  their  places  not  later  than  fifteen  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
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Few  processes  in  this  world  are  so  obviously  “by  the 
grace  of  God”  as  the  business  of  getting  an  education. 
The  most  elaborate  m he  en  scene  is  no  guarantee,  the 
most  rudimentary  setting  not  neces- 
THE  vital  sarily  a handicap.  Two  minds  are 

SPARK  brought  together — the  teacher’s  and 

the  student’s;  only  Providence,  it 
sometimes  seems,  determines  whether  the  result  shall  be 
a mixture  of  salt  and  sand,  or  a chemical  compound. 

For  education,  after  all,  as  we  commonly  understand 
the  term,  is  mainly  accomplished  through  direct  contact 
of  two  minds.  The  teaching  mind  may  be  printed  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a book ; it  may  issue  audibly  from 
a loud  speaker,  thunder  from  the  rostrum ; or  it  may  be 
the  “still,  small  voice”  of  private  conversation.  In  what- 
ever form  it  comes,  the  teaching  mind  radiates — or  tries  to 
radiate — knowledge  as  an  active  principle,  ideas,  atti- 
tudes. The  student  mind  is  framed  (we  trust)  to  eager 
receptivity  until — if  all  goes  well — the  spark  leaps  the 
gap,  and  that  mind,  too,  begins  to  glow. 

However  much  we  may  dress  up  the  process,  adorn 
it  with  fine  graces,  talk  of  “creative  research”  and  “so- 
cialization of  the  student,”  college  education  is  funda- 
mentally this:  the  lighting  of  one  candle  from  another. 
It  is  a short-cut,  admittedly.  In  the  beginning,  every- 
thing we  know  was  wrested,  little  by  little,  direct  from 
a not-too-communicative  natural  world.  There  was  no 
teaching  mind  ’ to  tell  Newton  about  gravitation,  any 
more  than  there  was  a “teaching  mind”  to  instruct  the 
savage  in  the  use  of  fire.  Considering,  however,  that  it 
has  taken  mankind  from  beyond  the  dawn  of  history  to 
discover  even  the  little  we  know,  we  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  short-circuiting  the  learning  process  for  our 
young.  In  the  nature  of  things,  college  is  necessarily  a 
catching  up  : it  cannot  actually  go  very  far  into  the 
unknown. 

What,  however,  is  an  educated  mind?  How  do  we 
know  when  our  student  has  attained  it  instead  of  the 
merely  salt-and-sand  variety,  which  sets  more  than  the 
academic  teeth  on  edge?  Well,  the  educated  mind  may 
be  described  as  the  creative  mind,  the  mind  that  is 
“caught  up,”  ready  to  go  on. 

At  the  start,  as  we  have  said,  every  tittle  of  what  we 
learn  so  glibly  from  the  ages  of  six  to  twenty-two  was 
laboriously  hewn  out  of  the  living  stone  of  the  natural 
world.  It  is  the  urge  of  mankind  as  a whole  to  pursue 
this  end,  using  what  we  already  know  as  the  tool,  the 
chisel,  to  carve  out  new  facts  and  ideas.  Perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  pursuit  men  have  ever  discovered  is  the 
transposing,  as  it  were,  the  great  “spiritual  ditties  of  no 
tone”,  of  Nature,  into  music  audible  to  the  human  under- 
standing. 

Few  people,  of  course,  can  hope  to  make  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge  their  life  work.  The  great 
bulk  of  us  must  be  content  to  carry  on  with  things  as 
they  are,  to  do  the  everyday  tasks.  Even  these,  how- 
ever, are  performed  with  more  grace  if  they  stray  beyond 


the  paths  of  routine.  In  some  small  way,  at  least,  the 
creative  faculty  has  entered  into  every  job  well  done  un- 
der the  sun — from  washing  dishes  to  building  sky-scrap- 
ers. 

The  college’s  aim  is  not  to  put  its  students  out  into 
the  world  stuffed  and  garnished  with  facts.  The  college 
aims  rather  to  produce  a mind  welded  into  a whole,  a 
sharp-edged  tool.  The  educated  man  does  not  have  to 
know  everything;  often  he  knows  relatively  little;  but 
he  has  learned  the  general  technique  of  knowledge,  has 
mastered  processes,  basic  principles.  What  he  knows, 
and  what  he  knows  about  knowing  how  to  know,  make 
him,  in  direct  proportion  to  his  proficiency,  keen,  poised, 
ready  for  the  new  problems  which  confront  him.  He  is 
able  to  go  on  under  his  own  power. 

If  this  definition  holds — and  with  the  bewildering 
multiplicity  of  facts  in  the  world,  among  which  we  have 
to  keep  an  even  keel,  it  seems  the  only  tenable  one — ob- 
viously a great  many  people  who  have  graduated  from 
college,  even  with  honors,  are  not  really  educated.  The 
spark  has  not  leapt  the  gap,  the  wick  has  not  caught  the 
flame,  the  chemical  reaction  has  not  taken  place — in  short, 
a great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  foolishly. 

To  give  our  students  minds  that  shall  be  creative  in 
this  sense  is  the  essential  thing  college  is  for.  Mere 
facts  could  be  got  out  of  books;  in  some  instances  the 
living  flame  also — but  the  surest  way  in  this  whole  dubi- 
ous procedure  is  through  people.  Teachers  are  the  best 
method  we  have  found.  This  is  why  an  institution  must 
be  more  than  a collection  of  books  or  laboratory  space. 
In  the  last  analysis,  indeed,  a college  is  its  teachers. 
Buildings  can  be  built,  libraries  gathered  together,  halls 
hired,  money  raised,  but  if  all  this  organized  effort  is 
unable  to  be  transmitted  to  the  student  through  the 
teacher,  the  ultimate  point  of  contact,  the  whole  college 
endeavor  is  null  and  void.  The  most  powerful  and  per- 
fect engine  cannot  render  service  if  it  lacks  the  vital  spark. 

What  makes  a good  teacher?  There  is  no  answer; 
or  rather,  there  are  a thousand  answers.  We  can  define 
only  by  negatives.  Degrees  alone  do  not  make  him,  nor 
publications,  nor  learned  societies,  nor  scholarliness,  de- 
sirable as  all  four  may  be.  These,  like  the  things  one 
shall  eat,  shall  drink  and  shall  put  on,  are  to  be  added 
unto  a teacher,  not  sought  first. 

A good  teacher  is  never  known  by  his  labels;  he  is 
known  by  his  fruits.  If  you  find  a man’s  students  bored, 
listless,  vague,  more  interested  in  the  grade  than  in  the 
course — that  man  is  a bad  teacher,  no  matter  how  many 
academic  laurels  he  may  wear.  If  you  find  his  students 
alert,  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject  as  a subject 
(whether  they  do  all  the  required  reading  or  not)  ; 
emerging  from  his  classes  with  some  conception  of  the 
matter  beyond  the  bare  facts,  some  “feel”  for  it,  how- 
ever crude;  absorbing  a few  of  its  basic  principles,  at 
least  in  outline,  as  an  integral  and  permanent  part  of  their 
mental  furniture— that  man,  whether  he  professes  Greek 
or  geology,  is  a good  teacher.  He  offers  his  listeners 
bread,  not  stones. 


Native  Country 

BY  KATHARINE  SHEPARD  HAYDEN  ’18 


"My  country  tis-a-thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I sing! 

Land  where  my  father  died  . . . 

My  native  country,  thee!  . . 

THE  children  sing  it  with  devout  faces,  their  voices 
high,  shrill  and  true.  It  is  their  favorite  song  be- 
cause they  know  all  of  the  words  and  the  tune.  Much 
of  it  is  obviously  incomprehensible  jargon  to  them — they 
sing  it  delightedly  to  their  father  who  is  very  much 
alive! — but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  beloved. 

And  I look  at  my  little  Americans,  thinking  how 
they  have  been  pulled  up  from  one  spot  and  planted  in 
another,  every  year,  and  wonder  what  sort  of  love  of 
their  native  land  does  warm  their  breasts,  or  if  it  is  all 
a tuneful  jumble  like  the  song!  And  I wonder  if  they 
will  ever  be  possessed  with  this  innate  love  of  place  and 
soil  and  home  that  I have  always  felt,  for  all  my  having 
no  home  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  now  being 
pulled  up  and  put  down  in  state  after  state,  along  with 
the  children. 

As  a child  I had  a home,  though  never  once  did  I feel 
quite  native  to  it.  The  offshoot  of  a dozen  generations 
of  sea-loving,  sea-going,  rock-and-forest-bound,  individ- 
ualistic Yankees  cannot  be  made  to  feel  indigenous  in  a 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania-German  country,  village  and 
towns  folk.  And  any  chance  visit  to  a seaboard  place 
where  the  wind  blew  salty  off  the  bays,  the  marshy  la- 
goons, and  the  sea  itself,  always  disquieted  me,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  a dim,  pervading  nostalgia.  But  to 
this  day  it  is  never  nostalgia  that  overwhelms  me  when  I 
think  of,  or  return  to,  that  section  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania where  I was  born  and  brought  up,  but  rather 
amazement  at  its  almost  incredible  beauty.  Not  long 
ago  I was  back  in  Berks  County  for  a few  hours,  and 
we  drove  over  a familiar  way  called  the  Flying  Hill 
Road,  in  search  of  the  house  of  a friend,  hidden  securely 
in  a tiny  valley  pocketed  in  the  hills.  We  had  only  an 
hour,  but  luckily  we  got  lost  for  a mile  or  two  and 
stopped  on  top  of  a low  mountain  to  take  our  bearings. 
During  these  long  years  of  absence  I have  often  said  to 
myself,  “That  country-side  simply  cannot  be  as  beautiful 
as  your  memory  says  it  is.  It  is  only  the  glamour  of  lost 
youth  shining  on  a pretty  rural  scene,  and  you  are  taking 
it  for  a reality.”  But  during  those  three  minutes  of 
that  stop,  while  I talked  directions  casually,  my  memory 
was  signed  and  sealed.  No  country  I had  ever  seen  or 
imagined  was  quite  as  lovely  to  the  eyes  as  this  that  lay 
around  and  below  us.  It  was  early  spring,  and  the 
trees  and  numberless  fields  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
hills  were  still  mauve  and  heliotrope  and  brown.  But 
the  earth,  even  in  her  winter  weeds,  was  such  a delight 
to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  that  it  was  worth  hav- 
ing come  any  stretch  of  miles  to  see. 

As  a child  I never  wondered  where  this  place  s poets 
were,  who  should  give  it  a “local  habitation  and  a name, 
in  the  sense  in  which  English  poets  have  given  a name 
to  their  island — surely  no  lovelier  and  often  not  nearly 
so  lovely  as  this.  I simply  counted  the  days  until  Sat- 


urday should  come,  when  the  livery  stable  boy  would 
bring  “Lady,”  the  old  white  livery  stable  horse,  hitched 
to  a surry  with  a fringed  border  around  its  top,  up  to  our 
house.  He  drove  with  the  incredible  slowness  of  the 
pre-automobile  era,  up  the  avenue  of  poplars  of  the 
“Park,”  as  we  called  our  settlement  of  half  a dozen  houses 
on  the  edge  of  the  compactly-built  little  old  town  in  the 
heart  of  Lebanon  County.  Then,  in  a body,  the  family 
would  “take  a ride”  (in  the  pre-racketeer  sense  of  the 
word),  between  the  clover  and  wheat  fields,  by  lanes  of 
locust  and  maple  trees,  through  the  most  spotless,  drowsy, 
tight  (also  in  the  pre-war  sense  of  that  word)  little 
towns  in  the  western  world,  where  houses  snuggle  down 
close,  side  to  side,  on  the  uneven  red  brick  sidewalks, 
with  their  six-inch  curb  stones  (so  nice  for  children  to 
walk  on  as  one  walks  on  railroad  tracks,  trying  not  to 
fall  off!).  I remember  the  hot  sun  on  the  houses’  fronts, 
the  shutters  and  the  doors  nearly  always  fast  closed,  and 
the  country  stillness  prevailing  even  in  the  villages.  The 
crops  were  always  planted,  always  thriving,  and  the 
farmers  never  seemed  to  fail.  There  was  no  real  pov- 
erty in  that  opulent  country-side — though  I do  remem- 
ber one  friend  of  my  mother’s  telling  her  about  her  stay 
with  a Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer  once,  as  a star 
boarder.  She  had  thought  nothing  would  be  more  idyllic 
or  nourishing  than  to  go  for  two  weeks  to  one  of  the 
trim  farms,  set  in  a succulent  valley,  with  the  blue  hills 
in  sight,  and  the  fine  herd  in  the  meadows,  chickens  in 
the  barn-yard,  the  lush  truck  garden  just  beyond  the 
kitchen  door.  But  she  and  the  family  had  fared  on 
pork  and  fried  potatoes  thrice  a day  all  the  while  she 
was  there ; the  good  things  had  all  gone  to  market,  and 
the  gold  into  the  family  stocking! 

I 

Even  as  a child  I had  sensed  that  quality  in  these 
people.  I had  been  in  their  shuttered,  sun-proof,  immac- 
ulate houses,  and  had  smelled  the  curious  tang  of  the 
cool,  dark,  heavy  air,  strong  with  the  odor  of  number- 
less forgotten  meals  of  sauer-kraut  and  pork  and  the 
bakings  of  months  and  years.  Its  only  rival  for  me 
is  the  imagined  smell  of  the  kitchen  of  Washbury  Manor 
School,  “drenched  in  cabbage  water.”  I well  remember 
that  the  dresses  our  little  dress-maker  used  to  make  for 
me  as  a child,  came  home  saturated  with  that  unique 
and  memorable  odor.  So  as  we  went  by  the  pretty  farms 
I had  no  romantic  illusions  about  them.  It  was  enough 
for  me,  I think,  that  they  were  so  good  to  look  at  and 
that  the  country-side  was  so  full  of  the  swaying  gold  of 
ripe  wheat,  the  dark,  cool  blue-green  of  the  wooded  hills, 
and  the  incomparable  fragrance  of  pink  clover  fields  in 
blossom. 

We  moved  back  from  that  smaller  town  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German metropolis,  my  birthplace,  when  I was 
eleven.  It  was  set,  in  the  same  solid,  compact,  almost 
treeless  fashion,  in  a narrow  triangular  valley  at  the 
foot  of  two  mountains,  and  had  for  its  outlying  lands 
this  country  whose  beauty  still  haunts  my  memory  like 
some  absolute  standard  of  value  against  which  I must 
compare  the  rest  of  the  earth  occasionally  to  judge  of 
its  exterior  merits.  Here  my  sense  of  being  an  alien 
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increased.  Only  our  vivid,  self-sufficient  home  seemed 
properly  our  own  milieu  — the  rest  was  the  outside 
world  in  which  moved  these  quiet,  stolid,  determined, 
clannish  people,  rooted  unfathomably  deep  in  their 
grooves  of  endless  marketing,  cooking,  cleaning,  church- 
going, and  the  “washing,  combing  and  dressing”  of  their 
children.  These  children  they  fairly  smothered  with 
love,  solicitude,  and  adult  supervision.  They  “did”  for 
them  so  long  that  great  girls  could  not  braid  their  own 
hair  or  get  out  their  own  clean  clothes  or  button  their 
own  dresses.  Thrifty,  heavy,  with  consciences  like  jail- 
ers, and  deep,  intense,  rigid  devotions  to  their  own,  pos- 
sessed of  an  inarticulate,  highly  critical  curiosity  about 
outsiders  whose  ways  were  so  different  from  their  own, 
they  surrounded  me  (except  for  a cluster  of  friends 
from  among  them)  like  a race  of  foreigners  from  whom 
I must  necessarily  hide  my  real  self  because  of  the  mu- 
tual poignant  discomfort  of  being  misunderstood. 

I can  still  see  them,  housewives,  and  even  men 
(though  this  was  the  only  domestic  duty  any  Pennsyl- 
vania German  male  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do),  with 
capacious  baskets  on  their  arms,  going  by  our  house  be- 
fore seven  in  the  morning,  “to  market.”  Here  the  shop- 
pers found  the  very  best  of  garden  stuffs,  absolutely  fresh; 
cheeses,  jellies,  pickles;  pigs’  feet,  fruit,  meat,  flowers. 
I used  to  marvel  at  their  zeal,  meeting  them  coming  back 
laden,  as  I walked  to  school. 

This  town  is,  too,  one  of  the  last  stands  of  all  the 
“household  arts,”  in  the  venerable  sense  of  that  phrase. 
Here  only  the  ranking  society  folk  have  maids,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  majority  of  families  keep 
alive  the  ancient  skills  in  fine  cooking,  putting  up  ruby 
and  topaz  jellies,  pale  green  crisp  pickles  in  glass  jars, 
and  filling  their  shelves  full  of  preserved  fruits  and  jams 
and  vegetables  in  the  cool  cellars.  And  second  only  to 
the  passion  for  cooking  is  the  passion  of  these  women  for 
cleaning.  Houses  are  desolatingly,  uncomfortably  im- 
maculate and  dark,  with  shades  drawn  to  keep  the  of- 
fending sun  off  the  carpets  and  upholstery;  porch  steps 
shine  like  altar  marble ; brick  sidewalks  are  damp  and 
cool  with  the  ministrations  of  the  broom  and  pail:  (the 
saying  goes  that  the  women  would  love  to  scrub  the 
under-sides  of  the  bricks  if  only  they  could  get  at  them!). 

Beyond  the  city,  however,  lay  the  earth  in  that  capa- 
cious, various,  fertile  beauty  that  distinguished  Berks 
County  above  all  other  counties  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
Here  are  mountains — not  too  high — with  steep,  wild, 
wooded  slopes,  yet  up  their  sides  go  curving  savannahs 
of  golden  grain  and  smooth  meadows  where  mixed  herds 
graze;  and  from  every  hill-top  one  can  see  for  miles 
these  fading  vistas  of  opulent,  unscarred,  comforting, 
companionable  hills,  holding  their  trim,  luxuriant  val- 
leys in  green  arms,  but  never  locking  them  in;  one  can 
always  see  the  next  folding  in  of  hills,  the  next  rich 
teeming  valley. 

And  there  are  no  shanties  here.  The  houses  have 
been  built  by  people  who  have  had  no  dream  of  moving 
on  to  new  holdings,  or  of  merely  sheltering  children 
until  they  should  be  big  enough  to  wander  off  to  cities 
to  work  in  chain  stores.  They  were  built  years  ago  of 
native  stone,  by  people  who  had  an  eye  for  architectural 
integrity  and  virtue.  Some,  of  course,  are  not  comely, 


but  none  are  shoddy  or  unkept.  And  by  them  are  the 
great  clean  barns,  and  the  shapely  silos,  crowning  the 
whole  farm-place.  These  homes  are  lived  in  by  the 
same  families  from  generation  to  generation.  The  lawns 
and  the  flow'ers,  the  harvest-bearing  fields  and  orchards, 
have  blossomed  under  the  touch  of  people  who  have 
loved  them  and  poured  their  intense  life-energy  into  them. 
This  is  not  a world  of  transients.  These  people’s  an- 
cestors left  Germany  generations  ago  because  of  religious 
persecutions  and  wars;  and  when  the  first  ones,  rooted 
out  only  by  colossal  effort,  found  these  responsive 
valleys  in  the  New  World,  they  and  theirs  asked  for 
nothing  more — and  still  ask  for  nothing  more.  There 
is  nothing  they  hate  so  much  as  “progress.”  They  still 
talk  their  quaint  hybrid  tongue  which  neither  educated 
Germans  nor  uninitiated  Americans  can  understand. 
They  live  in  an  incredible  seclusion,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  public,  loud-speaking  age,  and  they  still  foster  the 
ancient  virtues  and  limitations  of  their  kind. 

By  the  time  I grew  up,  I knew  the  soil  to  w'hich  I 
did  belong.  There  had  always  been  the  brief,  exciting 
sallies  from  home  to  the  so-different  world  of  Long  Is- 
land, and  glimpses,  for  a few  fleeting  weeks,  of  New 
England.  I knew  the  minute  I smelled  salt  in  the  air,  and 
pines,  and  saw  fields  of  the  futile,  lovely  brown-eyed 
Susans  growing  out  of  the  spare  rocky  ground ; when  I 
saw  great  white  birches,  pines,  spruces,  and  stump 
fences,  and  then  the  green  and  white  villages,  with  the 
houses  set  back  under  great  tenderly-fostered  trees  in 
unostentatious  dignity  and  privacy;  or  the  little,  snug, 
sea-worthy  cottages  planted  within  sound  of  the  bay  or 
ocean,  and  within  sight  of  the  sharp  clumps  of  grasses 
that  edge  sea-beaches — I knew  then  just  where  my  own 
soil,  physically  and  spiritually,  lay.  But  memory  was 
all  the  nourishment  I was  to  have;  I was  set  to  find 
another  portion  of  “my  native  country,  thee,”  which  I 
was  to  learn  to  love  just  on  its  own  merits. 

II 

Tlie  prairie  is  an  entirely  new  version  of  the  earth 
to  one  who  has  lived  in  the  moist,  green,  sheltered  val- 
leys of  the  East.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  these  two 
physical  phenomena  can  be  part  of  the  same  planet.  I 
try  to  remember  Pennsylvania  when  I am  in  Oklahoma, 
and  vice  versa,  and  the  memories  seem  as  fantastic  as 
visions  in  an  ether  dream. 

In  the  East  one  feels,  somehow,  that  life  is  sheltered 
and  secure.  In  New  England  any  true  child  of  New 
England  feels  the  presence,  even  if  it  be  only  a Unitar- 
ian presence,  of  “our  fathers’  God  to  thee.”  There  are 
so  many  generations  of  faith  and  works  behind  one!  And 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  climate  is  kind,  and 
crops  are  rich,  and  the  hills  are  not  too  high  and  stony, 
and  poverty  is  rare,  and  houses  snug  and  tight  and  safe, 
one  can  forget  that  the  world  has  terrors  and  dangers 
and  vast  spaces.  But  on  the  prairies,  man  is  so  small, 
and  has  no  bulwarks,  no  retreats.  The  visible  world  is 
three  things:  the  enormous,  inescapable  sky,  the  rolling, 
smooth-shorn,  sandy  earth,  and  this  tiny  creature  man! 
Folks  build  low  houses  there,  and  most  of  them  are  cel- 
larless shacks  a Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer  would  gasp 
at  the  sight  of.  He  would  think  shame  to  build  even  a 
chicken  house  in  such  a fashion.  But  unless  one  has  be- 
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come  wealthy  through  oil,  one  hasn’t  much  money  on  the 
Southwest  prairies;  and  what  can  one  do  against  those 
blasting,  unremitting  suns,  and  furious  tons  of  cloud- 
burst? The  houses  will  leak,  the  boards  will  dry  and 
crack,  the  winds  will  beat  and  roar  like  crazy  things 
in  at  the  doors  and  windows  and  down  the  chimneys, 
and  five  years  will  fade  and  soak  and  bake  and  pound 
almost  any  dwelling  into  premature  old  age. 

It  is  a wearing  life  for  an  Easterner,  bred  to  a moist 
atmosphere,  a decent  quantity  of  gray  days,  and  a still 
air.  The  ceaseless  motion  of  the  winds,  the  continuing 
sunshine,  can  foster  a subterranean  disquiet  in  a new- 
comer— one  that  she  isn’t  even  aware  of.  And  the  sheer 
terror,  for  a stranger  who  is  fed  the  first  week  (as  she 
always  is  if  she  is  the  kind  that  asks  questions),  on  scores 
of  hair-raising  cyclone  stories  that  are  part  of  every  na- 
tive plainsman’s  heritage  and  experience!  On  any 
stormy  night  I used  to  lie  frozen  in  the  grip  of  the  hor- 
ror that  we  might  all  be  scattered  to  eternity  any  mo- 
ment. The  fear  of  the  “whirlwind,”  which  had  been 
merely  theoretical  and  Biblical  with  me  before,  was 
here  suddenly  embodied  into  an  actuality  that  was  only 
finally  to  be  dimmed  by  my  having  survived  a year 
without  having  seen  the  children  blown  away  from  me! 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  the  prairie  people  of  the 
Southwest  are  so  enchantingly  friendly  and  convivial  is 
that  they  are  all  so  thankful  to  be  still  alive  themselves, 
and  glad  that  you,  too,  are  still  alive.  They  have  sur- 
vived the  last  storm;  they  have  endured  the  day’s  heat; 
the  sandstorm  is  over;  the  blizzard  left  them  one  room 
warm,  at  least,  where  they  could  gather  round  the  stove 
and  be  safe  and  cozy  together;  the  rain  did  not  ruin  all 
the  plaster,  nor  drown  all  their  young  chickens;  the 
drought  and  the  boll-weevil  were  bad  this  year,  but 
surely  next  year  will  be  better!  Danger  and  terror  seem 
more  imminent  on  the  prairie  than  in  other  places;  earth 
and  sky  are  so  infinitely  real  and  close  to  one  out  there. 
The  weather  is  a matter  of  profound  importance,  for 
it  is  violent,  whatever  it  is — except  for  clear  mid-summer 
nights,  the  months  of  autumn,  and  the  spring  days  that 
gem  the  winter  months.  The  perfection  of  these  three 
things  is  incomparable.  Perhaps  one’s  eyes  are  opened 
more  keenly  to  perfection  where  there  is,  in  a way,  so 
little  of  it.  One’s  capacity  for  loving  it  is  enlarged  by 
the  unevenness  of  life  in  this  country  of  extremes. 


Ill 

It  was  here  that  I first  planted  trees  and  shrubs  and 
perennials  myself — and  after  one  has  done  that,  her 
roots  go  down  into  the  soil  with  the  thing  she  has  planted, 
and  she  is  bound  to  that  place.  To  plant  and  then  to 
see  things  grow — that  helps  to  make  the  charm  of  a spot 
secure.  And  to  take  a patch  of  barren  prairie  field  full 
of  nettles  and  crab-grass,  and  wild  sunflowers,  and  to 
tame  it  into  a lawn  of  Bermuda  grass  with  its  tendrils 
weaving  a tight  green  covering  for  the  red  soil  — that 
is  triumph  1 

The  rivers  there  are  rivers  only  in  the  spring,  or  at 
times  of  flood.  Our  river  was  a mile  wide  when  it  was 
a river  at  all ; and  when  it  was  up  it  kept  changing  its 
course  and  washing  out  the  long  bridges  built  up  over 
its  uncertain  bed,  usually  a miniature  desert  full  of  quick- 
sands and  languishing  ribbons  of  water.  It  was  two 
miles  from  our  house,  and  on  windy  days  we  saw  the 
haze  of  its  sand-storms  on  the  horizon.  But  ah,  it  had 
its  incalculable  charms — not  the  legitimate  charms  of  a 
river,  but  seductions  just  its  solitary  own!  There  were 
sand-bars  of  hard  sand,  studded  with  cottonwood  and 
willow  saplings,  that  went  up  and  down  the  bed  for 
miles.  One  could  lie  secluded  on  these  inland  beaches  in 
the  sun,  and  watch  the  wild  geese  swim  in  pools  and  rise 
and  settle  again,  and  see  the  orderly  and  dazzling  white 
clouds  sail  close  over,  against  the  sea-blue  of  a Western 
sky.  It  seemed  like  the  last  stand  of  complete  and  de- 
licious solitude  in  our  age  and  land.  Like  the  visual 
memory  of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  hill  country,  the 
memory  of  this  wild,  desolate,  foolish  river  that  is  no 
river,  comes  back,  and  far  more  tenderly  than  does  that 
of  its  more  beautiful  and  useful  sisters  in  the  East. 

So  now,  when  I sing,  with  the  children,  the  second 
verse  of  their  favorite  song,  “My  native  country,  thee,” 
I myself  am  singing  of  three  countries — the  country  I 
have  never  really  had,  which  is  the  real  one ; the  lovely 
country  of  my  birth  and  youth;  and  the  country  of  a 
three-year  sojourn,  which  I possess  the  most  vividly  of 
them  all.  As  for  the  children,  I wonder  if  such  little 
gypsies  as  a professor’s  children  can  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  One  can  only  wait  and  see  what  they  will  say 
for  themselves  when  they  grow  up  and  become  articulate 
about  such  real  and  such  elusive  things. 


Why  Biology? 

BY  DANIEL  P.  QUIR1NG  ’17 


THE  other  day  a sweet  young  thing  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  summers  in  this  world,  wept  bitter  tears 
in  my  office  because  her  first  six  weeks’  record  in  a sec- 
ond-year biology  course  had  yielded  but  a grade  of  P. 
While  her  weeping  probablj'  did  not  represent  contri- 
tion for  poor  work  so  much  as  it  indicated  wounded 
vanity,  the  subtle  implication  presented  itself  that  had 
the  course  been  properly  conducted,  the  present  situation 
could  not  have  arisen.  Just  after  last  semesters  grades 
had  been  turned  in,  a proud  but  deeply  wounded  father, 
together  with  a tearful  daughter,  poured  out  their  woe 
to  me.  The  father  as  spokesman  advanced  his  argu- 
ment somewhat  along  the  following  lines:  Mr.  Quir- 

ing,  I want  to  speak  to  you  about  my  daughter  s final 

grade  in  . Yesterday  she  came  home  in  tears 

after  she  found  that  she  had  received  only  an  F.  She 
has  been  heart-broken  ever  since.  The  girl  sitting  next 
to  her,  who  does  no  better  work  than  she  does,  got  a 

G.” 

Before  I had  a chance  to  slip  in  a word,  he  con- 
tinued : “Last  semester  she  would  come  home  with 

praises  for  biology.  ‘My,  how  I like  that  course!  she 
would  say.  ‘I  think  that  I want  to  major  in  biology.’ 
And  now  she  gets  only  an  F.  I don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  her  unless  maybe  you  can  fix  it  up.  I want  her  to 
be  happy  again  and  Fll  be  glad  to  make  it  right  with 
you  if  you  can  do  anything  for  her.” 

Much  as  I needed  what  he  meant  by  “making  it 
right,”  I had  to  decline  the  proposition.  The  attitude 
of  the  father  could  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  revealing 
though  it  was  of  his  concept  of  education.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  daughter  had  countenanced  the  visit 
and  was  a party  to  it,  indicated  how  widely  she  had 
missed  the  point.  The  question  of  her  biological  knowl- 
edge was  entirely  brushed  aside  in  the  argument ; the 
sore  point  seemed  to  be  that  her  chum  had  received  a 
G while  she  had  an  F. 

While  differences  as  to  the  value  of  a student’s  ef- 
forts are  bound  to  appear  between  student  and  instructor, 
they  can  have  real  meaning  only  when  based  on  the 
interpretation  of  subject  matter  and  not  merely  the  ac- 
cident of  grades.  The  attitude  indicated  above,  which 
is  that  of  a goodly  percentage  of  students  as  well  as  grad- 
uates, would  make  it  seem  desirable  to  question  the  na- 
ture and  methods  of  our  biological  instruction. 

Each  year  many  students  enter  biology  courses  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  country.  Some  do  it  to 
satisfy  science  requirements,  others  are  interested  in  the 
subject  for  its  own  sake,  still  others  need  biology  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  medicine,  and  a few  plan  definitely  to 
make  biology  their  life  work. 

Because  of  these  large  numbers  and  widely  divergent 
aims,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
instructor  to  keep  before  him  very  definitely  the  ends  to 
be  attained  through  biological  training.  An  analysis  of 
these  may  make  the  student  and  the  graduate  aware, 
in  retrospect  at  least,  of  the  underlying  objectives  in 
this  field  of  knowledge,  and  what  he  should  have  been 
able  to  get  out  of  it. 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  fundamental 
questions  are,  perhaps,  why  do  we  teach  biology  (aside 
from  its  immediate  usefulness  to  medicine  and  related 
fields)  ; and  what  are  we  really  teaching  when  we  teach 
biology?  A clear  notion  of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  combined  with  ability 
and  determination  to  impress  them  upon  the  student, 
would  undoubtedly  greatly  improve  the  instruction  in 
biology  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

One  may  well  ponder  the  first  question  when,  after 
three  months  in  a biology  course,  a student  glibly  an- 
nounces, “You  know,  I’m  merely  taking  biology  for 
credit;  I don’t  really  care  much  for  it.”  And  one  may 
well  forego  a few  hours’  sleep  when  an  intelligent  junior 
confides  that  he  considers  biology  but  a mass  of  facts, 
expressed  in  unintelligible  terms  which  have  little  mean- 
ing for  him.  Many  an  alumnus  who  suffered  in  biology 
without  ever  discovering  the  key  to  its  treasures,  exhibits 
the  same  attitude,  but  goes  a step  farther  by  dismissing 
the  biologist  as  a bit  cracked.  Why  should  able-bodied 
men  and  women  fiddle  around  with  a lot  of  bugs  and 
animals?  Why  this  constant  chatter  about  the  fruit-fly 
Drosophila  melano gaster , for  instance?  Some  study  of 
biological  specimens  may  be  all  right  because  of  their 
application  to  medicine,  but  there  is  a limit  . . . This 
attitude,  still  surprisingly  common  among  college  grad- 
uates, signifies  what  they  have  missed.  Faculties  may 
waive  such  criticism  as  unqualified  or  beside  the  point ; 
but  the  fact  that  they  come  from  students  after  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  full  influences  and  eruditions 
of  these  same  faculties  shows  that  the  fault  is  not  always 
with  the  student. 

I 

Why,  aside  from  practical  applications,  do  we  teach 
biology?  To  a certain  extent,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  also  the  answer  to  the  “why”  of  almost  any  col- 
lege course.  The  function  of  a college  education,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  definition,  is  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent’s knowledge,  by  which  we  commonly  mean  not  only 
the  increase  of  rational  ideas  but  the  development  of 
thought  processes  by  which  such  ideas  may  be  encour- 
aged to  bud  and  bloom  throughout  the  individual  life 
span.  We  must  assume  that  “rational  ideas,”  further, 
are  largely  based  on  factual  foundations  rather  than 
“pure  reason.”  In  biology,  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
fact  and  observation,  upon  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.  In  biology  the  student  is  supposed  to  repeat 
some  of  the  extensive  observations  which  in  the  past  have 
led  to  the  great  generalizations  of  the  science.  Presum- 
ably he  is  presented  with  a mass  of  facts  which  his  de- 
veloping rational  processes  may  employ  as  evidence  for 
or  against  certain  conclusions.  He  is  learning  to  evalu- 
ate evidence  by  following  the  footsteps  of  those  respon- 
sible for  many  of  our  accepted  biological  ideas.  This 
constant  exercise  of  his  critical  faculties  by  merciless 
scrutiny  of  evidence,  the  sifting  of  facts,  the  establish- 
ment of  relationships,  leads,  or  should  lead,  to  a certain 
clarity  of  thought.  After  undergoing  this  discipline,  the 
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student  should  be  able  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  a problem, 
to  differentiate  between  the  essential  and  the  accidental. 

A part  of  the  answer  to  the  “why”  of  biology,  then, 
is  this:  by  following  accurately  and  intelligently  the 
steps  by  which  the  science  is  built  up,  the  student  gains 
immediate  knowledge  of  a field  possessing  far-reaching 
implications;  even  more  important,  he  gains  a method 
of  approach  to  the  solution  of  any  problem  with  which 
he  may  be  confronted.  This  represents,  not  a carry-over 
value  from  one  study  to  another,  but  rather  the  develop- 
ment of  a fundamental  outlook,  a point  of  view,  a 
Weltanschauung,  which  distinguishes  the  educated  mind 
from  the  uneducated.  Biology  has  in  this  respect  cer- 
tain advantages  over  some  other  fields  of  knowledge,  for 
not  only  is  it  a logically  combined  and  developed  disci- 
pline, but  it  carries  a direct,  innate  interest  for  man,  him- 
self a biological  specimen.  All  human  institutions  are 
ultimately  founded  on  a biological  basis,  and  the  key  to 
them  must  be  sought  there.  Finally,  esthetic  value,  one 
of  the  often  unrecognized  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
biology,  would  alone  justify  its  pursuit. 

II 

The  second  question : What  do  we  teach  when  we 
teach  biology? — has  already  been  partly  answered.  Bi- 
ology, in  a sense,  attempts  to  teach  a language  which  few 
learn : it  passes  in  review  conclusions  based  on  patient, 
controlled,  extensive  observations  and  experiments.  Al- 
though many  of  these  interpretations  and  conclusions  are 
at  variance  with  one  another,  their  constant  revision 
brings  the  hope  that  eventually  a more  accurate  picture 
of  living  organisms  and  their  interrelationships  may  re- 
sult. We  teach  abstractions,  for  the  most  part;  we  em- 
phasize the  constant  search  for  the  universal  in  the  im- 
perfect picture  represented  by  the  particular.  Biology, 
in  other  words,  builds  the  pillars  on  which  a rational 
philosophy  may  be  constructed;  always  it  reflects  the 
beauty  of  logic. 

The  success  with  which  teachers  all  too  frequently 
keep  these  very  definite  objectives  of  the  laboratory  and 
the  lecture-room  hidden  from  their  students,  is  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  the  profession.  It  may,  perhaps,  only 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  confused  notions  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  themselves  as  to  the  function  which  their 


science  performs  in  the  curriculum.  Surely,  stress  of 
function  can  do  the  student  no  harm;  and  it  may  even 
furnish  him  with  a key  to  unlock  other  doors  than  the 
biological.  Proper  understanding  of  biology  would 
never  lead  to  questioning  of  the  value  of  studying  bugs 
or  animals.  Drosophila  melanogaster,  already  cited,  may 
serve  as  illustration.  I well  remember  reading,  a num- 
ber of  years  ago,  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan’s  account  of 
these  organisms,  and,  a little  later,  the  findings  of  a 
whole  school  of  geneticists  which  had  pounced  upon  this 
harmless  fly.  “Why  all  the  fuss?”  I asked  myself.  “It 
is  only  a fly;  what  meaning  can  it  have  for  me?”  Since 
then  l have  attempted  to  find  the  answer. 

The  task  of  the  biologist  is  to  read  the  universal 
from  the  particular.  The  living  organism,  whether 
amoeba  or  homo  sapiens,  is  the  obedient  servant  of  nat- 
ural laws.  If  the  scientist  can  find  a convenient  car- 
rier of  living  characteristics,  one  which  is  better  adapted 
for  experiment,  perhaps,  or  one  which,  so  to  speak,  car- 
ries its  chromosomal  heart  on  its  germ-cell  sleeve,  as 
does  Drosophila,  he  thereby  increases  his  chances  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  applicable  to  all  living  forms,  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  may  eventually  enunciate  some  new 
biological  principle.  This  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  Drosophila.  As  an  organism  for  experiment 
it  appears  almost  ideal:  it  breeds  rapidly,  encompassing 
in  a few  days  the  same  number  of  generations  which  in 
slower  breeders  like  man  would  require  centuries  to  ac- 
complish; it  has  but  few  chromosomes,  the  carriers  of 
our  biological  heritage  (four,  to  be  exact,  against  forty- 
eight  in  man).  Experimental  interference  with  these 
chromosomes  is  comparatively  simple ; the  results  of  the 
interference  may  be  judged  in  short  time  intervals. 
Drosophila  is  thus  but  the  vehicle  which  carries  conveni- 
ently the  things  the  biologist  seeks. 

The  teacher’s  task,  then,  is  to  wean  the  student  from 
the  apparent,  to  train  him  to  see  the  implications,  to  seek 
fundamentals.  Let  the  student,  if  he  will,  say  with 
Santayana,  “Nothing  given  exists,”  and  then,  using  his 
mind’s  eye,  search  for  what  does  exist.  Thus  may  he 
acquire  a faint  hint  of  the  meaning  of  nature,  some  no- 
tion of  his  position  in  the  W elt all,  perhaps  even  a bit  of 
serenity  to  steel  him  against  the  ravages  of  time,  as  with 
increasing  blows  she  little  by  little  wears  down  his  ephem- 
eral framework. 


We  Grow  Up 

BY  CA  THERINE  STREET  ’35 


ttTTTELL.  I don’t  see  how  man  can  just  be  a ma- 

W chine.  I don’t  believe  everything  you  do  is  a 
product  of  your  environment.  There  must  be  some 
spiritual  shaping  of  life.  It  isn  t all  physical. 

“Nuts,  you’re  just  afraid  to  look  at  it  rationally. 
You  are  being  emotional  about  it.  Life  must  be  viewed 
objectively.” 

“Just  wait  till  you  fall  in  love.” 

“Only  a matter  of  the  conditioning  of  your  normal 
reactions,  my  dear.” 

“Quit  being  so  morbid  and  have  a cigarette.  Life 
will  go  on  no  matter  what  your  decision  is.” 

We  have  been  introduced  to  one  of  Oberlin  s most 
popular  and  constructive  extracurricular  activities . the 
bull  session.  It  is  almost  midnight  now,  and  the  girls 
are  gathered  together  to  eat,  smoke,  and  talk.  The 
eating  is  over,  and  the  smoking  is  dilatory;  the  talk  has 
changed  from  anecdotes  and  gossip  to  a re-hashing  of 
class  and  campus  experiences.  The  girls  are  talking, 
almost  without  direction,  of  things  that  are  important 
to  them.  They  are  tearing  down  old  ideas  and  building 
up  new  ones.  Each  one  is  bringing  her  bit  of  informa- 
tion and  pooling  it  with  that  of  the  others.  Religion,  ca- 
reers, marriage,  dating,  clothes,  friendships,  international 
problems,  crime,  “necking,”  morals,  literature,  art,  mu- 
sic: all  are  put  into  the  session,  stirred  well,  tasted  ten- 
tatively, and  put  away  for  consumption  at  a later  date. 
Girls  are  smoking  cigarettes,  sprawling  on  the  floor,  eat- 
ing vast  quantities  of  pop-corn  and  fudge.  They  are, 
however,  at  the  same  time  seriously  constructing  their 
future.  Men,  in  their  dormitories,  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  They  are  coordinating,  making  practical,  an  edu- 
cation. 

The  transformations  that  these  students  are  under- 
going might  be  classed,  for  purposes  of  analysis,  under 
the  following  headings:  social,  intellectual,  and  religious. 
Let  us  leave  the  “bull-session”  devotees  to  their  specula- 
tion and  bewilderment,  and  launch  into  a discussion  of 
the  four-year  metamorphosis. 

Social  Relations 

“Tolerance:  that  is  what  college  has  taught  us.” 
This  answer  is  found  on  the  lips  of  every  student  when 
he  is  questioned  about  the  change  Oberlin  has  wrought 
in  him.  The  tolerance  includes  all  social  aspects  of  life, 
from  the  surface  habits  of  smoking  and  drinking,  to  the 
deeper  ones  of  life  philosophies  and  convictions.  In  close 
social  contact  with  people,  we  are  gaining  tolerance  every 
day.  We  are  living  in  a social  laboratory  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  catalytic  agents.  We  begin  to 
doubt  ourselves  for  the  first  time.  We  come  to  know 
other  people  well  enough  to  appreciate  them  as  persons. 

Along  with  this  process  goes  that  of  socialization.  The 
student,  suddenly,  is  no  longer  the  center  of  the  universe; 
in  fact,  he  finds  himself  almost  pushed  off  the  edge. 
Oberlin  seems  to  contain  many  highly  individualistic 
people,  persons  who  have  come  from  proudly  adoring 
families  and  from  high  schools  that  have  not  offered 
much  competition.  As  a consequence  they  have  devel- 
oped a rather  Olympian  self-confidence  and  disregard 


for  the  opinions  of  the  “man  on  the  street.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  few  college  people  will  be  men  on  the 
street.  They  are  all  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Olympus. 
The  rarefied  atmosphere  finally  gets  too  crowded,  and 
the  Olympians  being  to  jostle  each  other  in  a most 
earthly  fashion.  After  they  get  bumped  enough,  they 
understand,  finally,  that  it  does  make  a great  deal  of 
difference  what  other  people  are  doing  and  thinking.  A 
senior  boys  says,  “I  came  to  college  thinking  I would 
show  them  a thing  or  two.  I would  walk  off  with  all 
the  prizes;  but  after  a while  I saw  that  the  college  was 
showing  me  things.”  A freshman  girl  remarks,  “I  came 
to  college  with  typical  youthful  superiority,  but  I soon 
found  that  every  little  action  seemed  to  affect  someone 
else  in  some  way,  and  my  blindness  to  this  fact  caused 
me  a lot  of  trouble  and  hard  feeling.  One  can’t  just  go 
one’s  own  way.” 

On  the  other  hand,  many  students  who  enter  Ober- 
lin are  far  too  stereotyped  and  conscious  of  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  group.  They  are  constantly  afraid  of 
what  others  will  think.  These  people  learn  eventually 
that  the  college  isn’t  interested  in  habits  that  are  superfi- 
cial, but  in  the  person  underneath.  College,  when  it  is 
successful  in  the  socializing  of  its  students,  brings  out 
the  edges  of  the  standardized  person,  and  smoothes  down 
those  of  the  “individualist.” 

Both  groups  realize  that  the  best  way  to  get  on  in  the 
world  is  to  think  of  other  people,  to  understand  that  each 
person  is  an  emotional  storm  center  in  himself,  and  that 
having  sympathy  and  understanding  is  more  important 
than  being  the  constant  center  of  attraction  or  being  the 
person  whose  living  habits  are  beyond  reproach. 

In  addition  to  this  tolerance  and  social  viewpoint, 
the  student  learns  that  he  must  look  out  for  himself  if 
anyone  is  going  to.  His  room  doesn’t  get  cleaned  un- 
less he  does  it,  his  clothes  are  unmended  unless  he  repairs 
them,  his  friends  are  few  unless  he  makes  them,  he  runs 
out  of  soap  unless  he  buys  it,  he  gets  “flu”  unless  he  sees 
the  doctor  about  his  cold.  It  is  a shock  to  the  average 
freshman  when  he  discovers  all  the  little  things  which 
an  efficient  and  thoughtful  mother  once  did  for  him. 

The  youth  also  gains  a taste  for  the  life  which  is 
relatively  wholesome  and  simple.  The  superficialities  of 
the  city  are  lost ; surface  sophistication  is  stored  away 
in  the  trunk,  to  be  taken  out,  a trifle  musty  and  wrinkled, 
for  summer  use.  But  a deeper  sophistication  is  developed 
here  in  Oberlin.  It  consists  of  learning  how  to  talk  well 
to  all  sorts  of  people,  of  learning  how  to  appreciate  adults 
as  interesting  human  beings  rather  than  as  symbols  of 
authority  and  complete  wisdom.  College  teaches  its  stu- 
dents a courtesy  born  of  sympathetic  understanding,  a 
maturity  born  of  meeting  many  different  social  situations, 
a poise  born  of  living  in  a group  and  of  analyzing  one’s 
self  and  others. 

The  Oberlin  student  learns  to  be  at  once  more  inde- 
pendent and  more  dependent.  He  has  many  more  re- 
sources in  himself,  but  he  develops  a taste  for  doing 
things  with  other  people.  “When  I first  came  to  Ober- 
lin,” writes  a sophomore  girl,  “I  liked  to  do  things  by 
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myself,  but  I have  so  many  friends  now  and  am  so  in 
the  habit  of  walking,  talking,  playing  and  studying  with 
interesting  people  that  I feel  as  if  I were  missing  some- 
thing when  I go  somewhere  alone.”  The  student  is  more 
independent,  however,  in  having  the  necessary  confidence 
and  knowledge  to  act  and  think  for  himself. 

I feel  that  in  the  main,  however,  we  college  people 
live  in  too  intimate  contact.  Were  one,  weighted  with 
a heavy  sorrow,  to  Hee  to  the  “Arboretum,”  there  to  com- 
mune with  his  inner  self,  he  would  soon  be  confronted 
with  children,  dogs,  and  college  couples,  not  to  mention 
a stray  professor  or  so.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being 
really  alone.  This  helps  us  to  build  up  an  effective  social 
facade,  but  sometimes  the  rooms  behind  the  facade  get 
into  a frightful  state. 

The  Parent  Problem 

The  “Parent  Problem”  might  be  called  a social  one. 
We  learn  to  appreciate  our  parents  more  when  we  come 
to  college;  we  also  begin  to  see  them  as  fallible  human 
beings.  We  begin  to  question  the  way  we  were  brought 
up  and  the  absolute  wisdom  and  emotional  stability  of 
our  fathers  and  mothers.  We  are  getting  ready  to  treat 
our  parents  as  contemporaries. 

Many  students  are  heard  to  remark,  “Of  course  I 
don’t  tell  my  parents  about  such  things.  They  would 
never  understand.” 

“I  can  never  act  grown  up  when  I am  home;  my 
parents  just  make  me  fall  back  into  the  old  childhood 
patterns,  and  they  don’t  even  realize  it.” 

“For  parents  that  are  supposed  to  be  modern,  mine 
certainly  are  dumb  about  my  wanting  to  get  married.” 
“I  certainly  am  glad  that  I came  to  college.  I ap- 
preciate my  family  a hundred  times  more  now.” 

“I  could  never  do  anything  really  wrong;  my  father 
and  mother  expect  too  much  of  me  for  that.” 

Most  of  us  do  develop  a realization  of  the  love  we 
bear  our  parents.  We  go  home  with  a real  desire  to 
show  our  appreciation,  and  anxious  to  try  our  new  ideas 
on  the  family.  We  all  forget  that  home  has  been  chang- 
ing, too,  while  we  have  gone,  and  that  our  parents  have 
no  way  of  realizing  the  change  that  has  been  going  on 
in  us.  Most  of  us  slip  back  into  the  old  family  relation- 
ships, give  up  trying  to  educate  our  elders,  and  feel  gen- 
erally disappointed  with  ourselves.  Some  of  us  are  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  our  grand,  new  ideas  are  old  ones 
at  home.  Many  of  us  come  into  conflict  with  unalter- 
able convictions  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  hold.  We 
must  learn  to  be  tactful  and  to  keep  silent  about  our- 
selves. Most  students  find  it  hard  to  stay  at  home  very 
long.  They  have  tasted  freedom  and  want  more  of  it. 

Another  problem  that  may  be  termed  social  is  that 
of  the  relation  between  girls  and  men  on  the  campus. 
Nearly  all  students  come  to  Oberlin  with  definite  ideas; 
some  are  going  to  find  their  ideal  mates,  some  have  al- 
ready found  them,  some  are  married  to  their  work  (but 
are  soon  told  that  they  are  rationalizing  a bad  situation), 
some  intend  to  break  loose  and  have  a giddy  whirl  of 
frivolity,  others  aim  at  intellectual,  platonic  friendships 
(which  are  quickly  classed  as  sublimation).  And  nearly 
all  these  views  undergo  radical  change.  Love  affairs 
bloom  hugely  and  then  fade;  others  come  hesitantly  to 
a bud  and  remain  shyly  there  throughout  college;  some 


people  remain  true  “to  the  sweet-heart  at  home”  (though 
this  may  be  through  necessity)  ; others  date  around;  some 
have  many  friends  of  both  sexes;  others  stick  to  their 
own  sex. 

Many  people  who  come  to  Oberlin  are  determined 
not  to  fall  in  love,  but  the  environment  breaks  down 
their  emotional  fortitude.  They  stroll  across  the  cam- 
pus in  the  spring  straight  into  an  affair  of  deep  and  beau- 
tiful significance.  Some  of  these  friendships  develop  so 
far  that  the  people  concerned  suffer  heartbreak,  when  the 
engagement  comes  to  grief  through  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  years  of  graduate  study  and  the  finding  of  a re- 
munerative position.  There  are  many  years,  often  fatal 
ones,  between  an  A.B.  and  a Mrs. 

College  love  affairs  are  likely  to  involve  more  than 
the  parents  realize.  They  have  forgotten  the  desperate 
emotional  adjustment  that  youth  is  going  through.  Love, 
the  young  person  finds  to  his  dismay,  is  not  all  happiness 
and  flowers.  It  is  a process  of  giving  up  one’s  own  in- 
terests, of  changing  one’s  habits  and  long-cherished  con- 
victions. Love  involves  endless  adaptation — hurt  feel- 
ings, misunderstandings,  and  actual  emotional  torment. 
Those  couples  who  are  in  love  look  back  half  wistfully 
to  the  days  of  independence;  those  not  in  love  wish  for 
the  stability  and  happiness  of  love.  There  are  also  youths 
on  the  hazardous  brink  of  an  engagement,  who  agonize 
endlessly  over  an  analysis  of  their  own  feelings.  In  an- 
swer to  all  this,  readers  will  say,  “Why  limit  it  to  the 
student?”  We  only  wish  we  could. 

The  college  person,  at  any  event,  usually  comes  to 
know  and  appreciate  members  of  the  other  sex,  to  see 
them  as  human  beings  and  normal  people.  He  forgets 
the  giggling  high  school  attitude  and  is  capable  of  dur- 
able, interesting  friendships.  Some  people,  of  course, 
leave  college  still  blushingly  awkward  and  terrified  as 
far  as  this  particular  social  relationship  is  concerned.  This, 
however,  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  Oberlin  unless  we 
drag  in  the  old  refrain  about  the  disparity  of  numbers. 

Intellectual  Changes 

Tolerance  again  heads  the  list  in  the  field  of  the  in- 
tellect. Here  in  Oberlin,  popular  prejudices  are,  in  the 
main,  exploded.  We  come  to  see  that  no  truth  is  abso- 
lute, all  knowledge  built  up  on  basic  assumptions.  Per- 
haps no  definite  program  of  action  and  thinking  is  de- 
veloped, but  a critical  and  fair  way  of  looking  at  a prob- 
lem is  gained.  The  general  feeling  is  that  we  really 
shape  our  ideas  after  we  get  out  of  college  and  begin  to 
apply  what  we  have  learned. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  tolerant  point  of  view 
that  Oberlin  gives  us:  races  are  not  innately  unequal; 
the  blame  for  the  World  War  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  any  one  country;  the  criminal  is  not  necessarily  respon- 
sible for  his  crime;  people  are  what  they  are  because  of 
their  experience  in  life,  not  because  they  particularly 
want  to  be  a certain  way;  an  economic  system  depends 
on  a great  number  of  factors,  not  on  one  class  or  group; 
change  is  normal,  constant  and  necessary;  society  and 
its  problems  must  be  considered  objectively,  not  from  a 
moral  or  emotional  point  of  view. 

Besides  this  tolerance,  there  has  been  developed  in 
most  of  the  students  an  ability  to  correlate  knowledge. 
We  no  longer  see  education  as  a patchwork  affair  in 
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which  courses  rear  their  awful  forms,  but  as  a coordinated 
and  harmonious  whole.  We  cross  and  recross  the  same 
subject  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  our  four  years  at  col- 
lege, and  every  time  we  get  a new  slant  on  the  thing. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  disappointing  thing 
about  college  courses:  they  do  not  offer  a solution  to  life. 
From  our  earliest  days  we  have  been  seeking  for  some 
magic  formula  that  will  suddenly  make  life  comprehen- 
sible. First  we  believed  in  magic  itself,  then  in  our  par- 
ents as  all-powerful,  then  in  a personal,  all-protecting 
God,  and  finally  in  knowledge.  When  four  years  are 
completed,  we  realize  that  there  is  no  complete  “answer” 
to  life.  We  are  convinced  that  the  process  of  living  is 
a struggle — a struggle  only  half-understood  at  best.  But 
we  are  ready  to  work  for  something  significant,  because 
we  have  grasped,  half-seen,  significant  things  in  our 
studies:  the  art  of  Michelangelo,  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
the  beauty  of  Dante’s  poetry,  the  social  and  scientific 
progress  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  logic  of  Aristotle. 
We  are  at  once  disillusioned  and  challenged — and  the 
challenge  is  normally  greater  than  the  disillusionment. 

We  gain,  in  Oberlin,  an  interest  in  political,  social 
and  economic  affairs  that  we  hope  will  never  fade.  There 
is  not,  of  course,  much  time  spent  in  reading  current 
books  and  articles.  We  fondly  believe  that  there  will 
be  time  enough  for  that  later  (between  nursing  the  babies 
through  measles  and  balancing  the  household  budget). 
Right  here  and  now  we  are  getting  significant  theoretical 
material  and  background  so  that  we  ought  to  be  intelli- 
gent citizens  and  students  of  public  affairs.  The  most 
popular  assembly  speeches  this  year  have  been,  in  the 
main,  on  social,  political  and  economic  subjects. 

Along  with  this  development  in  “social  sciences,”  our 
growing  appreciation  of  the  arts  serves  as  a valuable 
antidote.  The  college  person  is  rare  who  doesn’t  feel 
the  influence  of  art,  music  and  literature  while  he  is  in 
Oberlin.  Many  of  us  believe  that  a love  of  the  beauty 
and  truth  we  find  therein  is  the  most  valuable  thing  we 
have  gained. 

The  physical  sciences  are  also  important  in  shaping 
the  student’s  thought.  He  gains  an  appreciation  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  universe  about  him.  Sciences  are 
taught  in  Oberlin,  (or  so  it  seems  to  some  people),  with 
a recognition  of  their  philosophic  implications.  “I  don’t 
see  how  anyone  could  study  science  and  not  become  more 
religious  because  of  it,”  remarks  one  junior  girl. 

The  youth  learns  to  concentrate  at  Oberlin.  He  be- 
comes aware  of  the  difference  between  reading  and  study- 
ing. Probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is  up 
against  really  stiff  competition.  He  usually  doesn’t  ap- 
preciate this  fact  until  his  sophomore  year.  Some  stu- 
dents never  do;  and  many  go  through  college  feeling 
that  there  is  little  intellectual  stimulus  in  their  courses. 
This  may  be  because  their  real  interests  are  absorbed  in 
outside  activities,  in  individual  reading  and  study,  in  so- 
cial life,  or  in  subjects  other  than  those  required.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  plenty  of  intellectual 
and  thrilling  work  for  the  person  who  wants  it. 

Many  Oberlinites,  I believe,  are  a little  priggish 
about  how  intellectual  they  are  and  how  hard  they  have 
to  work.  People  from  other  first-rate  institutions  fre- 
quently assure  us  that  we  do  not  have  the  initiative  and 
intellectual  maturity  here  that  other  schools  boast.  It  is 


certain  that  we  are  a bit  childlike  in  our  emphasis  on 
grades.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  the  average  campus  group 
may  not  be  stimulating  to  the  mind.  But  no  one  could 
be  so  courageous  as  to  set  out  to  measure  the  Oberlin 
intellect.”  Though  we  are  likely  to  gain  many  intellect- 
ual interests  here,  we  are,  like  most  young  people,  prob- 
ably fundamentally  wrapped  up  in  our  emotional  and 
recreational  life. 

The  pity  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  most  of  us, 
when  we  graduate,  will  turn  from  a higher  degree  of 
intellectual  activity  to  a lower  degree.  The  adjustment 
will  be  difficult.  I should,  however,  like  to  point  out  that 
the  college  youth  does  not  think  he  is  going  to  run  the 
world.  The  Oberlin  senior,  as  far  as  I can  perceive, 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  get  the  humblest  kind  of  job. 
He  suddenly  realizes  that  he  is  almost  a college  gradu- 
ate and  yet  knows  very  little.  He  is  depending  on  the 
“world  outside”  to  teach  him,  through  practical  experi- 
ence, the  things  for  which  college  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion. 

Religious  Beliefs 

“Since  I have  come  to  Oberlin  I have  become  an 
agnostic,”  writes  a sophomore  girl,  and  a senior  adds,  “I, 
of  course,  believe  in  no  God,  but  hold  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples that  dominate  our  Christian  Society.”  Another 
student  says,  “I  no  longer  go  to  church,  as  my  religion 
is  now  purely  individual.”  “I  have  strengthened  my 
ideals  and  believe  that  fundamentally  I am  still  a Chris- 
tian, though  my  religion  has  changed  radically,”  comes 
from  a junior  girl.  Accompanying  these  remarks,  we 
find  most  frequently  the  statement,  “Of  course  I don’t 
tell  my  parents.  I should  hate  to  hurt  their  feelings, 
and  they  are  convinced  in  their  beliefs.” 

I believe  that  nearly  all  young  men  and  women 
change  their  religion  more  or  less  when  they  came  to 
school.  Few  people  actually  lose  their  religion.  Most 
of  them  retain  ideals.  The  religion  changes  from  an 
individualistic  one  based  on  dogma  to  a social  one  based 
on  science,  or  an  esthetic  one  based  on  art.  How  great 
the  change  is  depends  on  the  background  of  the  student; 
but  I think  it  is  usually  so  gradual  that  it  doesn’t  cause 
a crisis  in  the  person’s  life.  Quite  a few  students  give 
up  going  to  church  because  all  their  week  is  spent  in 
sitting  and  listening  to  someone  talk.  Many  people, 
however,  go  to  Vespers,  take  part  in  religion  discussions 
and  organization,  and  get  sufficient  and  real  spiritual 
outlet.  I feel  that  many  of  them  will  become  church- 
goers when  they  are  older. 

Students  are  tired  of  the  old  phraseology  concerning 
the  soul,  Heaven,  and  all  the  rest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  are  still  held, 
however.  There  are  few  more  idealistic  groups  of  peo- 
ple than  Oberlin  students.  They  may  be  hard-boiled 
on  the  surface  and  sheepish  about  the  matter,  but  many 
of  them  still  want  to  make  the  world  a better  place 
for  other  people  to  live  in.” 

The  question  of  morals  may  be  discussed  along  with 
religion.  To  most  students,  smoking  and  drinking  are 
no  longer  moral  issues.  Most  of  us  smoke;  many  of  us 
at  least  know  how  to  drink.  Since  the  end  of  prohibi- 
tion, the  moral  stigma  attached  to  drinking  has,  quite 
naturally,  been  waning.  “My  mother  and  father  don’t 
like  me  to  smoke,  so  I never  do  at  home.  I like  to  smoke 
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at  school  because  I think  it  is  a nice  social  grace,”  says  a 
junior  giri.  Smoking  seems  to  be  an  issue  between  many 
students  and  their  parents. 

Sex  morals  are,  I believe,  relatively  high  in  Ober- 
lin.  One  hears  here,  as  everywhere,  dark  stories  of  de- 
bauchery, most  of  which  do  not  have  much  actual  truth 
in  them.  I think  Oberlin  follows  the  curve  of  normal 
distribution  in  its  amount  of  “license.”  Most  of  us  con- 
sider the  whole  affair  to  be  a personal  one,  and  think 
neither  more  nor  less  of  an  individual  in  regard  to  this 
phase  of  his  life.  Sex  here,  as  in  other  college  commu- 
nities, is  considered  normal  and  healthy,  and  is  discussed 
freely  in  dormitory  groups  and  in  some  classes.  Sex  is 
no  longer  the  laughing  matter  that  it  was  in  high  school. 
Most  people  outgrow  risque  jokes  in  college,  and  the 
whole  question  tends  to  assume  its  correct,  yet  import- 
ant, place.  Some,  I think,  put  too  great  a stress  on  it 
in  their  effort  to  be  liberal. 

Most  of  our  students  can  be  trusted  in  the  Honor 
System  that  prevails  in  Oberlin.  It  is  neither  honorable 
nor  smart  to  cheat.  The  professors  being  our  friends, 


there  is  no  disciplinary  relationship  between  pedagogue 
and  student,  and  consequently  little  temptation  to  “put 
something  over  on  the  old  boy.” 

Though  many  of  us  do  not  have  a personal  God, 
and  do  not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  Church,  yet  we  re- 
alize increasingly  that  there  is  some  basic  force  and 
plan  to  the  world.  We  are  ready  to  work  for  the  kind 
of  immortality  that  lives  through  man’s  works.  We 
are  ready  to  seek  a philosophy  of  life  that  will  have  un- 
selfish and  effective  living  as  its  basis.  We  are  ready 
to  throw  aside  old  mores  and  morals  for  new  ones  bet- 
ter fitted  to  our  society;  but  we  try  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  the  past  and  incorporate  it  into  the  new.  We 
are,  as  we  finish  four  years  of  college,  in  an  extremely 
malleable  condition.  We  are  sure  of  our  way  of  look- 
ing at  problems:  with  justice,  social  consideration,  tol- 
erance, and  rational  objectivity;  but  we  are  not  sure 
about  our  solution  of  anything.  What  that  solution 
will  be  depends  on  what  the  outside  world  does  to  us. 
After  four  years  of  college  education,  we  are  ready  to 
begin. 


Spring  Sadness 

The  cherry  shakes  its  windy  petals  down , 

And  violets  fold  their  timid  charms  aivay; 

The  jonquils’  gold  too  quickly  seres  to  brown: 

The  flowery  hosts  of  spring  decline  with  May. 

No  longer,  like  a slowly  drifting  rain, 

Shall  apple-blossom  fragrance  fill  the  night, 

Moving  the  mind  to  more  than  present  pain. 

With  its  frail,  haunting  ghost  of  past  delight. 

Too  heavy  for  young  hearts,  the  weight  of  spring; 

Too  arduously  fair,  its  brief  surcease 

Trot  lai/ns  that  fair  things  die,  and  ardor  cools. 

None  but  the  old  and  wise  can  turn  the  sting 

To  healing — knowing  how  to  peace 

The  troubled  waters  run — to  what  still  pools! 


All  The  World's  A Stage 


“Moon  on  the  Yellow  River” '"March  8-9 


Art  and  The  Class  Struggle 

An  Ansti’er  To  Warren  Taylor 

BY  DOROTHY  SCHAEFER  TEARE  ’28 


I 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine there  appeared  an  interesting  and 
provocative  article  by  Warren  Taylor 
on  the  subject  of  the  contemporary 
writer.  While  Mr.  Taylor  offered  some 
penetrating  criticism  of  modern  litera- 
ture and  had  much  of  value  to  say 
about  the  function  of  the  artist,  one  can- 
not help  wishing  that  he  had  been  able 
to  carry  on  his  discussion  without  con- 
juring up  that  dangerous  spectre,  art 
versus  propaganda.  I say  “dangerous” 
because  of  the  confusion  which  always 
attends  an  attempt  to  oppose  the  two, 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  does  not  really  ex- 
ist except  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics. 
Like  a great  many  other  such  antitheses, 
this  one  stems  from  the  German  Ro- 
mantic philosophers,  who,  it  seems,  never 
tired  of  juggling  concepts  and  attempt- 
ing to  balance  one  against  the  other.  “Art 
versus  propaganda’’  belongs  to  a long 
series  which  includes  emotion  versus 
reason,  imagination  versus  will,  mind 
versus  matter,  and  so  on.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a single  one  of  the  list 
would  stand  up  under  a thorough-going 
psychological  analysis. 

To  assure  ourselves  of  the  fallacy  un- 
derlying Mr.  Taylor’s  attempted  distinc- 
tion, we  have  only  to  recall  the  great 
works  of  literature  which  can  be  classi- 
fied under  the  heading  of  propaganda  or 
social  criticism.  (Mr.  Taylor  distin- 
guishes social  criticism  from  propaganda 
by  saying  that  the  former  tells  us  what 
is  wrong  with  society,  while  the  latter 
tells  us  what  to  do  about  it.)  The  Bible, 
great  seed-book  of  the  Western  World, 
is  surely  one.  Inspired  almost  wholly  by 
the  zeal  to  proselyte,  it  has  remained  for 
centuries  an  artistic  treasure-house  from 
which  writers,  painters,  and  sculptors 
have  plundered  at  will.  A similar  ideal- 
istic fervor  characterizes  the  dramas  of 
Aeschylus.  Indeed,  all  Greek  art,  in  its 
insistence  upon  the  true,  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  is,  in  a highly  sublimated 
form,  didactic.  Every  schoolboy  of  the 
past  generation  knew  that  Rome,  not 
Aeneas,  is  the  hero  of  the  Aencid,  and 
that  Virgil’s  great  epic  was  undertaken 
at  the  behest  of  Augustus  in  the  hope  of 
inspiring  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  The 
Divine  Comedy  and  Paradise  Lost,  in 
that  they  enunciate  great  principles  of 
conduct,  are  propaganda.  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  Sartor  Resarius,  The  Idea  of  a 
U niversity  are  lesser  works  which, 
though  preaching  or  pleading  a cause, 
have  somehow  managed  to  become  art. 
To  mention  only  a few  names  in  the  lit- 
erature of  social  criticism,  there  are: 
Aristophanes,  Menander,  Moliere,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Cervantes,  Hugo,  Heine, 
Shelley,  Swift,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Ib- 
sen, Hauptmann.  Time  alone  will  tell 
whether  or  not  Maxim  Gorky,  the  liter- 


ary spokesman  of  present-day  Russia,  is 
an  artist,  but  there  is  certainly  no  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  three  great  critics 
of  the  Czarist  regime,  Turgeniev,  Tol- 
stoy, and  Dostoievsky. 

Now,  it  may  at  this  point  be  argued 
that  these  classic  works  are  valued  to- 
day for  other  than  their  propaganda 
elements.  The  specific  issues  involved 
in  many  of  them  are  not  now  important; 
the  causes  which  inspired  them  have 
long  since  been  won  or  lost.  Neverthe- 
less these  issues  once  aroused  a white 
heat  of  emotion,  so  that  the  question  may 
well  be  asked  in  turn:  would  these  works 
exist  in  the  form  they  do  today  without 
the  strong  feelings  which  stirred  the 
breasts  of  their  creators — feelings,  for 
the  most  part,  aroused  by  the  struggles 
of  the  then  contemporary  society?  Should 
we  have,  for  example,  Milton’s  stunning 
conception  of  Satan,  if  the  poet  had  not 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  Puritan  Re- 
bellion? Would  Dante  have  possessed 
his  marvelous  insight  into  the  minds  and 
motives  of  men,  if  he  had  not  engaged 
in  the  political  imbroglios  of  thirteenth 
century  Florence? 

Thus  the  whole  discussion  boils  down 
to  this:  propaganda  or  social  criticism, 
if  written  by  a genius,  is  art.  It  is  as 
stupid  to  assert  that  art  cannot  concern 
itself  with  propaganda  as  it  is  to  insist 
that  art  must  concern  itself  with  propa- 
ganda. The  fact  seems  to  be  it  is  not 
the  material  that  counts  so  much  as  the 
man  that  molds  it.  That  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  says  it  from  a definite 
point  of  view  will  not,  in  the  long  run, 
militate  against  him.  But  to  deprive  an 
author  of  his  right  to  act  as  prophet 
when  his  temperament  and  convictions 
compel  him  to  be  one  is,  indeed,  to  shear 
the  head  of  Samson. 

Now,  obviously,  not  everyone  with  a 
“message”  is  a true  creator.  The  quali- 
ties which  it  takes  to  make  propaganda 
effective  as  art  are  possessed  by  only  a 
few — the  few,  in  fact,  who  are  able  to 
transform  any  kind  of  material  into  art. 
And  this  is  the  real  reason  why  Mr. 
Taylor  is  able  to  dismiss  so  many  cur- 
rent writers  on  social  themes  from  serious 
consideration.  These  writers  have  neither 
the  gifts  nor  the  self-discipline  required 
of  an  artist.  They  create  from  the  “top 
levels  of  consciousness”;  never  from  the 
depths  of  human  experience. 

The  one  outstanding  exception  among 
the  writers  whom  Mr.  Taylor  condemns 
is  D.  II.  Lawrence,  who,  it  seems  to  me, 
did  search  his  own  soul  and  write  from 
passionate  conviction.  But  as  much 
cannot  be  said  for  the  others.  Although 
H.  G.  Wells  is  an  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating thinker,  he  is  one  who  draws  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  upper  levels  of 
artistic  consciousness.  I should  hate  to 
see  all  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  Bernard 
Shaw  has  poured  forth  on  various  con- 


troversial subjects  sink  into  oblivion,  but 
it  is  inevitable  that  much  of  it  will. 
Theodore  Dreiser’s  unwieldly  prose  and 
rudimentary  psychology  weigh  heavily 
against  him,  and  it  would  be  a rash  per- 
son indeed  who  proclaimed  Upton  Sin- 
clair an  artist,  no  matter  how  much  he 
admired  the  literary  spade-work  which 
Sinclair  has  performed  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a new  social  order.  How- 
ever, I think  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  creator  of  Main  Street  and  Bab- 
bitt, despite  his  many  faults,  has  some 
of  the  elements  of  a great  satirist. 

Among  the  younger,  so-called  proletar- 
ian writers,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Robert  Cantwell  and  Erskine  Cald- 
well, few  appear  to  have  remarkable 
talent.  A number  of  them  deal  in  rather 
violent  chiaroscuro,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  deficient  in  a sense  of  charac- 
terization. Nevertheless,  in  their  revolt 
against  things  as  they  are,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  show  the  shoddiness  of  the 

success  to  which  our  present  ruling  class 

aspires,  in  their  earnest  desire  to  reveal 
the  life  they  see  around  them,  these 

young  writers  seem  to  me  to  represent  a 
far  healthier  tendency  than  that  of  some 
of  the  more  finished  writers  whom  Mr. 
Taylor  praises. 

II 

All  the  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt 
with  the  writer  in  relation  to  his  mate- 
rial. In  a period  of  social  transition 

such  as  the  present  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  consider  him  as  an  individ- 
ual. He  is,  as  are  all  artists,  whether 
they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  class  struggle  in  which 
modern  civilization  is  now  engaged.  And 
the  sooner  he  realizes  it  the  better. 

Before  proceeding  further  I should 
like  to  digress  for  a moment  on  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  “class  strug- 
gle.” I confess  I have  a strong  distaste 
for  the  term.  It  smacks  of  demagogy 

and  factiousness,  of  provincialism  and 
narrow  self-interest.  However,  I dis- 
like even  more  the  fuzzy  thinking  of 
those  who  insist  that  in  America  there 
are  no  real  class  distinctions.  A few 
moments’  reflection  upon  the  fact  that 
approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  lies  in  the 
hands  of  four  per  cent  of  the  population 
should  convince  anyone  that  this  type  of 
thinking  is  mere  obscurantism.  Political 
democracy  without  industrial  democracy 
is  meaningless.  There  is  a class  strug- 
gle in  this  country,  as  there  is  all  over 
the  world;  it  is  between  the  producers 
of  goods  and  those  in  control  of  the 
means  of  production — between  the  work- 
ers, brain  and  manual,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  exploiters  and  manipulators  on 
the  other.  Historic  capitalism  and  free 
competition  no  longer  exist.  In  their  day, 
no  doubt,  they  served  a purpose,  but  that 
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day  is  done,  and  any  attempts  to  call  down 
the  blessing  of  Adam  Smith  on  a sys- 
tem which  he  himself  could  not  now 
recognize  are  manifestly  absurd.  By  de- 
velopments in  technological  methods  and 
financial  procedures  so  rapid  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  take  cognizance 
of  them,  the  welfare  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  has  become  dependent 
on  the  activities  of  a potent  minority. 
Since  this  is  a condition  under  which  no 
society  can  remain  stable  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  a class  struggle  is  in- 
evitable. 

When  rightly  understood,  this  struggle 
is  not  narrow  or  provincial.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  universal  in  its  outlines, 
uniting  those  with  kindred  interest  every- 
where. Like  great  literature,  it  trans- 
cends all  purely  natural  boundaries  and 
emphasizes  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

I do  not  identify  the  class  struggle  with 
any  of  the  three  great  “isms”  abroad  in 
the  world  today:  Fascism,  Socialism,  or 
Communism,  although  all  three  are  im- 
portant elements  in  it.  Fascism  should 
be  abhorrent  to  anyone  who  has  had  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  cultivate  things 
of  the  mind.  That  such  is  not  the  case 
I judge  from  the  tenor  of  recent  letters 
from  alumni  to  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine, one  of  which  even  attempts  to  de- 
fend the  activities  of  Mr.  Hearst.  So- 
cialism appeals  to  me  because  it  proposes 
to  bring  about  needed  changes  in  the 
old  order  by  counting  heads  rather  than 
breaking  them.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
possible  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Social- 
ist party  in  the  United  States  is  notori- 
ously weak,  and  liberals  everywhere 
have  the  reputation  of  being  turncoats 
in  a crisis.  Of  the  three,  Communism 
presents  the  only  logical  and  definitely 
formulated  program.  But  while  much 
of  its  doctrine  appeals  to  the  intellect, 
when  one  considers  all  that  it  involves 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  suppress  an  emo- 
tional shudder.  A dictatorship  is  a dic- 
tatorship, whether  of  the  proletariat  or 
the  great  industrialists.  As  someone 
aptly  remarked,  Communism  is  a “sur- 
gical operation.”  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that,  while  profiting  by  her  exam- 
ple, we  shall  not  in  this  country  have  to 
duplicate  Russia’s  experience  in  every 
detail.  Marx  himself,  who  lacked  the 
dogmatism  of  his  followers,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, with  their  background  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  democratic  tradition,  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  about  radical 
changes  in  the  social  order  without  re- 
sort to  violence.  Thus  again,  in  Amer- 
ica we  may  be  able  to  pursue  the  cus- 
tomary Anglo-Saxon  policy  of  “muddling 
through”;  but  not,  certainly,  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  have  some 
idea  of  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
muddling.  In  other  words,  unless  our 
leaders  are  willing  to  recognize  the  class 
struggle  and  take  an  intelligent  attitude 
toward  it. 

This  is  all  very  well,  you  say,  for  stu- 
dents of  government,  for  lawyers,  for  so- 
cial workers,  but  why  need  it  concern 


the  artist?  Why  not  allow  him  to  mir- 
ror the  life  he  sees  around  him  without 
bothering  about  the  nature  of  the  glass? 
Why  not  indeed?  Chiefly  because,  if  he 
is  not  acutely  aware  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  society,  if  he  does  not  make  a 
conscious  choice  of  attitude  or  allegiance, 
he  may  find  himself  on  a side  for  which 
he  will  discover  he  has  no  real  sympathy, 
and  allied  with  groups  that  are  trying 
to  crush  him  and  his  kind. 

Ill 

What  is  the  choice  confronting  the  ar- 
tist? He  may  continue  to  owe  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  bourgeois  capitalism  now  in 
the  saddle  or  he  may  ally  himself  with 
the  cause  of  the  workers  whose  welfare 
is  incompatible  with  the  operation  of  the 
present  system.  Let  us  see  what  these 
alternatives  have  to  offer. 

The  old  order  is  strongly  fortified  by 
all  the  institutions  that  mold  public 
opinion — the  press,  the  radio,  the  stage — 
all  of  them  presenting  a solidarity  of 
front  in  which  only  a few  chinks  are  be- 
ginning to  appear.  Guarding  it,  also, 
are  the  so-called  bulwarks  of  society, 
the  School,  the  Church,  the  State,  the 
Army.  Incidentally  nearly  all  means  of 
livelihood  are  bound  up  with  the  old 
order.  But  by  far  its  most  potent  ally 
is  tradition.  Tradition,  first  of  all,  in 
its  more  immediate  and  intimate  sense, 
involving  old  ties  and  childhood  mem- 
ories; and,  secondly,  tradition  in  its  more 
general  sense,  involving  the  accumu- 
lated culture  of  the  past,  the  mellowness 
and  charm  of  an  old,  established  society, 
and  the  graces  of  a class  that  has  not 
had  to  fight  to  rule. 

What  has  the  workers’  cause  to  offer? 
It  means  association  with  the  lowly  and 
the  dispossessed,  with  the  sort  of  persons 
we  learned  in  college  to  call  Philistines, 
and  with  those  of  even  lower  social 
status.  It  involves  contact  with  people 
who  not  only  do  not  know  French,  but 
cannot  speak  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly; people  who  have  no  charms  of 
mind  or  body,  and  whose  table  manners 
may  be  dreadful  to  contemplate.  It  means 
misunderstanding,  the  severing  of  old 
friendships  and  valued  connections,  even 
social  ostracism.  It  means  the  foregoing 
of  material  advantages  and  financial  re- 
wards, and  a long,  slow  struggle  for 
recognition  in  the  field  of  one’s  choosing. 
It  may  mean  starvation  and  heart-break. 

Faced  with  these  alternatives,  seemingly 
only  a saint  or  a fool  would  choose  the 
workers’  side.  Let  us  examine  them  more 
closely,  however.  Does  the  old  order 
really  offer  the  artist  all  that  it  seems 
to?  If  so,  why  are  the  artists  of  today 
oppressed  by  feelings  of  inferiority  and 
futility?  Why  do  they  feel  that  they 
represent  a mere  excrescence  on  the  sur- 
face of  society?  The  answer  is,  because 
under  capitalism  art  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  life:  it  is  an  expensive  toy  in 
the  hands  of  a bored  leisure  class.  It  is 
a hothouse  plant,  capable  of  producing  a 
few  beautiful,  exotic  blooms,  but  having 
no  roots  in  the  deep,  common  soil  of 
humanity. 


Now,  what  does  the  workers’  side  have 
to  offer  the  artist?  Primarily,  it  offers 
him  a sense  of  group  solidarity  and  of 
comradeship  with  his  fellows.  Io  be 
sure,  his  new  audience  will  not  be  trained 
to  observe  niceties  of  style  or  to  grasp  all 
the  technical  feats  of  execution,  but  it  will 
not  miss  his  essential  meaning.  It  will 
look  up  to  him  as  a leader,  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  human  nature,  and  as  one  en- 
dowed with  the  vision  of  a better  life. 

In  the  atmosphere  provided  by  such  an 
audience,  art  may  become  sturdy  and 
vital.  We  shall  have  less  wanderers  in 
“The  Wasteland”  and  more  artists  like 
the  Mexican  painter  Orozco,  whose  mu- 
rals in  the  Dartmouth  library  are,  accord- 
ing to  Lewis  Mumford,  immeasurably  en- 
riched from  an  artistic  point  of  view  by 
their  creator’s  deep  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  worker.  With  such  an  audi- 
ence the  artist  will  have  the  opportunities 
for  recognition  which  are  now  so  lacking 
in  this  and  other  capitalistic  countries. 

Recently  we  have  been  hearing  much 
of  the  young  Soviet  composer  Dmitri 
Shostakovich.  Music  critics  estimate  that 
there  are  a half  dozen  or  more  musical 
talents  in  America  comparable  to  his.  And 
are  they  receiving  similar  recognition? 
This  is  what  one  critic  has  to  say  on  the 
subject:  “The  Soviet  government  does  not 
allow  him  (Shostakovich)  to  pine  away 
his  life,  composing  works  which  at  some 
day  in  the  future  might  bring  him  fame. 
He  is  seized  upon  as  a powerful  agent  for 
Soviet  propaganda.  As  such,  he  is  given 
every  encouragement.  His  symphonies 
are  played  and  his  opera  is  mounted  on 
the  stages  of  Leningrad  and  Moscow  with 
the  most  careful  attention  to  detail  . . . 
One  wishes  that  America  would  stand 
behind  her  composers  as  Russia  is  now 
doing.  Even  if  they  had  to  preach  the 
New  Deal  in  terms  of  tone,  or  concoct  an 
opera  which  lashed  Wall  Street  and  up- 
held some  new  economic  Utopia,  they 
would  at  least  be  receiving  adequate  no- 
tice. In  the  long  run  the  extraneous  ele- 
ments in  their  art  would  be  sloughed  off, 
leaving  what  was  valuable  in  terms  of 
pure  music  drama.  One  would  hate  to 
think  it  would  take  such  an  upheaval  as 
occurred  in  Russia  to  make  America  con- 
scious of  its  artistic  potentialities,  but  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that,  as  far  as  genu- 
ine American  music  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  getting  very  far  at  present.”  It  is, 
perhaps,  superfluous  to  remark  that  it  is 
possible  to  admire  the  way  in  which  the 
Soviet  government  encourages  latent  tal- 
ent without  subscribing  to  a single  item 
of  the  theory  of  art  set  forth  by  the  Rus- 
sian Association  of  Proletarian  Writers. 

IV 

Among  other  advantages,  a wealth  of 
material  lies  ready  to  the  artist’s  hand, 
once  he  has  become  keenly  aware  of  the 
social  forces  at  work  about  him.  The  de- 
cay of  a ruling  class  coupled  with  the 
rise  of  a vigorous  new  society  is  fraught 
with  infinite  possibilities  for  art.  There 
was  drama  this  past  summer  in  New  Bed- 
ford, in  Honea  Path,  in  Milwaukee,  and 
in  San  Francisco.  There  is  drama  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Chinese  Soviets,  and  an 
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unexpected  amount  of  it  was  offered  by 
the  Bulgarian  Dimitroff  at  the  Reichstag 
Fire  Trial.  There  is  drama  everywhere 
that  men  are  fighting  and  dying  for  their 
ideals. 

Now,  the  house  of  art  has  a thousand 
mansions,  and  the  creator  may  use  the 
material  he  finds  in  any  way  that  seems 
to  him  to  present  artistic  truth.  In  any 
contest  of  wills,  the  right  is  not  entirely 
on  one  side.  With  a great  social  up- 
heaval, certain  values  are  bound  to  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a time,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  artist  to  point  out  these  values  to  his 
followers.  No  one  doubts  that  many  of 
the  French  artistocrats  were  far  more 
charming  and  interesting  people  than  the 
rabble  who  formed  the  Commune.  The 
White  refugees  of  today  are  unquestion- 
ably more  complex  and  sensitive  indi- 
viduals than  the  Soviet  commissars.  But 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinuance in  power  of  these  two  classes 
would  have  spelled  suicide  for  their  na- 
tions. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
artists  of  the  new  Russia  are  already  be- 
ginning to  soften  and  refine  the  crude 
conceptions  of  art  which  characterized  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

I do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic  and  as- 
sert that  a person  must  take  part  in  the 
class  struggle  in  order  to  be  an  artist.  I 
wish  merely  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
his  not  taking  part  and  my  belief  that 
he  has  far  more  to  gain  by  active  partici- 
pation in  it  than  by  remaining  aloof. 
Ivory  towers  are  swaying  precariously  in 
the  wind  these  days,  and  they  have  never 
made  a particularly  good  abode  for 
healthy  talent.  A man  cannot  very  well 
give  us  “a  quickened  sense  of  life,”  if  he 
chooses  to  cut  himself  off  from  its  main 
currents.  I hope,  also,  I have  made  clear 
my  belief  that  an  artist,  in  taking  part 
in  the  class  struggle  and  expressing  his 
honest  convictions,  need  not  be  scared  by 
the  bogey  of  propaganda.  As  Waldo 
Frank  says,  there  are  periods  in  human 
history  “when  creation  becomes  revolu- 
tion.” Ours  is  emphatically  one  of  them. 

V 

The  problems  which  I have  attempted 
to  discuss  are  not  for  the  artist  alone 
to  ponder.  They  furnish  food  for  thought 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  value  the 
humanities.  A writer  who  has  made  an 
intensive  study  of  the  rise  of  Fascism  in 
Europe  states  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
victory  of  the  reactionary  forces  in  both 
Italy  and  Germany  was  the  failure  of 
middle  class  and  professional  people — in 
short,  just  such  people  as  we  college  grad- 
uates— to  realize  the  true  significance  of 
the  struggle  in  which  they  were  involved, 
and  of  their  unwillingness  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  common  working 
man.  IIow  completely  they  were  sold  out 
by  the  moneyed  classes  with  whom  they 
did  choose  to  identify  their  interests  ought 
by  now  to  be  as  apparent  to  them  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Oberlin,  I 
never  failed  to  experience  a glow  of  emo- 
tion when  I read  the  words  inscribed 
above  the  portals  of  the  Allen  Memorial 


Art  Building:  “The  Cause  of  Art  is  the 
Cause  of  the  People.”  Even  though,  in 
my  observations  of  contemporary  exis- 
tence, I had  never  uncovered  the  slightest 
evidence  of  their  truth,  I felt  strongly  that 
these  words  stood  for  something  that 
ought  to  be.  There  are  people  who  will 
tell  you  that  it  never  has  been  and  never 
can  be,  because  the  mass  of  a population 
cannot  appreciate  the  inspired  thinking  of 
its  few  great  souls.  To  a certain  extent 
this  is  true,  largely  because  at  no  time  in 
the  past  has  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion not  been  ground  down  by  poverty 
and  oppression.  Nevertheless,  there  have 
been  periods  in  history  when,  in  a sense, 
the  cause  of  art  was  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple— in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  in 
thirteenth  century  Europe.  Let  us  hope 
that  twentieth  century  America  will  not 
be  afraid  to  join  forces  in  the  great  world 
movement  which,  if  successful,  would  re- 
fuse to  permit  art  to  remain  the  plaything 
of  a privileged  minority,  but  would  allow 
it  to  become  what  it  should  be,  the  spirit- 
ual sustenance  of  all  mankind.  We  of 
Oberlin  who  are  the  inheritors  of  a great 
tradition,  both  in  the  championing  of  hu- 
man rights  and  in  the  fostering  of  the 
arts,  cannot  afford  in  times  like  these  to 
sit  with  folded  hands. 

OC^DO 

Charles  Lupton,  Geolo- 
gist, Dies 

Charles  Thomas  Lupton,  geologist  and 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College  of  the  Class 
of  1907,  died  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
May.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  old. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin, Mr.  Lupton  was  a member  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (1907- 
1916),  was  for  two  years  chief  geologist 
in  charge  of  Rocky  Mountain  operations 
of  the  Cosden  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  and 
since  1918  had  carried  on  a consulting 
practice  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Lupton’s  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  development  of  the  oil  and  gas 
resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  States  was  considerable. 
His  geological  party  was  one  of  the  first 
to  report  on  the  coal  possibilities  of  Mon- 
tana, and  his  reports  on  the  Big  Horn 
Basin  in  Wyoming  aided  materially  in 
that  area’s  great  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Oberlin,  Mr.  Lupton  held  the  LL.B.  and 
LL.M.  degrees  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  America,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Petroleum  Geologists,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallur- 
gical Engineers,  the  Geological  Society 
of  Washington,  the  Rocky  Mountain  As- 
sociation of  Petroleum  Geologists  and 
the  Colorado  Scientific  Society. 

He  was  married  November  24,  1914, 
to  Addie  White  Bradshaw  of  Sedley,  Va. 
His  wife  and  four  children  survive  him. 


Ready  For  “Big  Six” 

Although  outclassed  87  2/3  to  43  1/3 
by  a strong  Michigan  State  Normal  squad 
on  April  27,  the  Oberlin  track  team 
showed  considerable  improvement  in 
form. 

In  competition  with  the  crack  Michi- 
gan team,  Oberlin  took  firsts  only  in  the 
century,  the  220,  and  the  broad  jump. 
Manlove,  Oberlin’s  distance  star,  came 
in  second  to  one  of  the  best  distance  men 
in  the  country,  Bill  Zepp.  Fred  Wing 
was  a good  second  in  the  half,  Weber 
came  in  second  in  the  quarter.  Rain 
made  running  conditions  poor. 

Reserve’s  Red  Cats  went  home,  May 
4,  on  the  small  end  of  an  80  2/3  to  50 
1/3  track  score.  Oberlin’s  superiority 
in  the  running  events  and  weakness  in 
the  weight  events  produced  a curious 
score — the  Yeomen  taking  20  out  of  25 
places  in  the  first,  and  only  4F2  places 
out  of  18  in  the  second.  Oberlin  made 
a clean  sweep  of  the  mile,  two-mile,  the 
100-yard  and  220-yard  dashes,  while  the 
Red  Cats  took  all  places  in  the  shot-put 
and  discus. 

Having  dealt  with  Reserve,  the  Yeo- 
men next  week  proceeded  to  eclipse  the 
Wooster  Scots.  Far  exceeding  all  hopes, 
the  Kinseymen  garnered  10  firsts  and  n 
seconds  to  outclass  Wooster  90  to  41. 

The  mile  and  two-mile,  usually  Ober- 
lin events,  went  to  Chegwidden  of 
Wooster.  By  some  observers,  Chegwid- 
den is  rated  the  best  distance  man  in 
the  Ohio  Conference  since  Jack  Service. 
In  field  events,  Oberlin  took  10  of  the  18 
places. 

May  19,  Oberlin  swamped  the  Case 
thinclads  82-49  on  Case’s  own  track.  The 
Yeomen  took  all  but  four  firsts  in  the 
meet,  losing  two  track  events  (high  hur- 
dles, mile  relay),  and  two  field  events 
(discus  and  javelin).  Barnes  remained 
undefeated  in  the  broad  jump,  and  the 
high  jump  and  pole  vault  looked  the  best 
of  any  time  this  year. 

The  Case  meet  was  the  final  meet  be- 
fore the  “Big  Six”  at  Wooster  May  24-25. 


Union  Concert  June  9 

The  spring  concert  of  the  Musical 
Union,  postponed  from  May  26,  will  be 
presented  in  Finney  Chapel  on  June  9. 
The  A Cappella  Choir  is  combining 
with  the  Union  for  this  event. 

Mr.  Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  director,  is 
celebrating  the  double  anniversary  of 
Handel  and  Bach  with  the  choice  of  two 
characteristic  works — the  Bach  Cantata, 
Deck  thyself,  my  Soul,  ‘with  gladness, 
and  the  final  chorus  from  Handel’s 
Jubilate. 

'I'he  other  numbers  on  the  program 
are  the  Beethoven  Elegie,  Brahms’  Song 
of  Fate,  and  the  Gloria  from  the  A 
Mass  by  Cesar  Franck.  The  Bach  and 
the  Beethoven  will  be  accompanied  by 
string  orchestra.  In  the  Franck  Gloria 
the  chorus  will  be  assisted  by  harp  and 
’cello. 
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An  Open  Letter 

You  dear  Cowderys: — 


Do  you  remember  the  earliest  nineties, 
when  we  three  were  together  at  the 
wonderful  new  Talcott  Hall?  One-half 
of  you  was  combining  senior  year  with 
a teaching  fellowship  in  the  Preparatory 
Department,  the  other  half  back  from 
graduate  residence  in  Paris,  and  both 
teaching  French.  Do  you  remember  the 
“Sphinx,”  and  the  long  rides  in  outing 
wagons  to  the  Lake?  Then  there  were 
the  little  reading  circles.  Do  you  remem- 


Mary  Taylor  Cotvdery 

ber  the  Saturday  afternoon  when  we  were 
so  interested  that  we  stayed  through  the 
supper  hour,  though  we  had  nothing  to 
eat  except  strawberries  and  small  cakes? 
Did  you  ever  lose  any  of  the  good 
friends  we  made  then?  Much  water 
has  gone  under  the  bridge  since,  but  I 
have  never  known  you  Cowderys  to  lose 
a friend  or  make  an  enemy. 

What  an  interesting  and  vital  place 
Talcott  was!  Dear  Mrs.  Lord,  with  her 
beautiful  white  caps  and  stately  black 
silk  dresses!  If  ever  we  reach  the 
Golden  City  we  shall  certainly  find  Mrs. 
Lord  there,  and  for  my  part  I should 
have  more  joy  in  the  brimming  edge  of 
the  Celestial  River  if  I might  see  again 
that  outstretched  hand  with  its  odd 

habit  of  fluttering  fingers,  and  hear  that 
voice,  gentle,  yet  authoritative,  “My 
dear;  did  you  put  on  your  rubbers?” 

Things  have  changed  in  forty-five 
years.  The  college  has  no  preparatory  de- 
partment and  Talcott  Hall  has  no  resident 
faculty.  Golf,  tennis,  and  bridge  have 
taken  the  place  of  picnics  and  reading 
circles.  But  throughout  these  forty-five 
years  Oberlin  has  counted  one  of  you, 
and  generally  both,  as  tutor,  instructor, 
or  professor,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  same  department.  Next  fall 
there  will  be  no  Cowderys  on  the  fac- 
ulty roll,  and  there  are  many  who  will 
be  sorry.  Those  fine  lads  and  lasses 


who  have  passed  in  long  procession 
through  our  classrooms  and  then  made 
good”  in  the  big  world  know  that  alma 
mater  is  bound  to  change  and  should 
change,  but  still  they  do  not  like  to  wit- 
ness the  breaking  of  the  links  which 
bind  present  to  past.  Many  of  them  will 
want  to  say  so,  and  this  letter  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  others  that  will  reach  you 
stamped  and  sealed  instead  of  printed 
and  mailed.  I am  leaving  unsaid  those 
things  that  I know  only  by  hearsay,  or 
do  not  know  at  all,  since  I have  never 
even  visited  a single  class  that  cither 
of  you  taught;  I shall  not  transcribe  the 
pleasant  adjectives  which  have  chanced 
to  come  my  way  in  their  journey  from 
your  classrooms,  for  they  will  reach  you 
from  the  original  sources.  What  I do 
know  is  a gracious  sincerity,  courage, 
humor,  a fine  love  for  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  in  life,  a fine  distaste  for  the 
degrading.  I am  so  old-fashioned  as  to 
believe  that  these  and  kindred  qualities 
are  not  superfluous  in  any  teacher  of 
youth,  and  happily  they  are  not  unique 
in  modern  college  life;  but  more  rare  has 
been  your  unified  comradeship  in  all 
duties  and  pleasures,  both  within  and 
without  the  home.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a good  pattern  for  many  to  follow; 
you  have  made  it  very  beautiful. 

And  it  has  brought  you  much  that  will 
stay  by  you  in  the  good  years  coming. 
The  French  language  and  history  and 
literature  are  still  for  both  of  you.  When 
neither  has  test  papers  on  hand  both  can 
unite  upon  orioles  and  roses,  and  also 
upon  community  duties  and  privileges. 
Then  welcome,  dear  Cowderys,  to 

“The  last  of  life,  for  which  the 
first  was  made.” 


Wins  Hearing 


“Thomas  Byron,”  baritone,  (better 

known  in  Oberlin  circles  as  Eugene 

Byron  Morgan  c’31),  was  one  of  the  win- 
ners in  the  Major  Bowes  Amateur  Hour 
Sunday,  May  5.  He  was  awarded  sec- 
ond place  (only  a few  votes  behind  first) 
bv  the  radio  audience,  and  a two  weeks' 
contract  in  an  RKO  Theatre  in  New 
York  City. 

Morgan,  a student  of  Professor  Charles 
H.  Adams  in  the  Conservatory,  was  in 
his  senior  year  winner  of  second  place 
in  the  National  Atwater-Kent  Audition. 
Besides  a cash  prize,  this  secured  for 
him  a year’s  tuition  with  any  teacher  in 
New  York  City. 

Morgan  has  remained  in  New  York 
since  his  graduation,  studying,  and  work- 
ing so  that  he  could  continue  to  study. 
Two  years  ago  he  married  Helen  Woess- 
ner  c’28-’30,  pianist,  who  had  won  a 
scholarship  in  the  Juilliard  School.  The 
Morgans  have  one  daughter. 


Affectionately, 

Frances  Juliette  Hosford. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowdery,  Christmas,  1934 
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Times  Reviews  Swing’s  Book 


“ ‘America  is  not  Europe,’  say  those 
who  contemptuously  deny  that  we  can 
learn  anything  about  our  own  future 
from  what  has  happened  in  Italy  or  Ger- 
many. ‘Economic  depression  can  have 
the  same,  or  at  least  similar,  results  in 
any  advanced  capitalist  industrial  coun- 
try,’ say  the  opponents  of  the  sui  generis 
theory.  Who  is  right?  Both  are  right, 
answers  Raymond  Gram  Swing  (Oberlin 
c’oo-’o6)  in  his  brilliantly  analytical  ‘Fore- 
runners of  American  Fascism’  (Julian 
Messner,  $1.75). 

‘‘The  fact  that  America  is  not  Europe 
might  mean  that  the  fruits  of  fascism 
(in  Germany  some  of  these  fruits  are 
the  suppression  of  ‘non-Aryans,’  the  de- 
nial of  women’s  rights,  the  exaltation  of 
a Teuton  mythology)  would  not  be  the 
same  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
fruits  of  fascism  in  Rome  or  Berlin.  But 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  an 
advanced  capitalist  industrial  country 
might  very  well  mean  the  repetition  of 
German  experience  so  far  as  business 
and  political  organizations  go. 

“The  important  thing  to  remember, 
says  Mr.  Swing,  is  that  fascism,  funda- 
mentally, is  ‘a  reorganization  of  society 
to  maintain  an  unequal  distribution  of 
economic  power  by  undemocratic  means.’ 
This  definition  cuts  below  superficial 
questions  of  salutes  and  shirts;  it  makes 
it  plain  that  fascism  could  exist  without 
persecution  of  racial  minorities  or  with- 
out infringement  of  certain  personal 
liberties  (such  as  the  right  to  go  in 
swimming  clad  only  in  trunks,  the  right 
of  women  to  smoke  in  hotels,  etc.).  With 
the  Swing  definition  in  mind,  clarifica- 
tion results.  It  has  been  denied  that 
Huey  Long  and  Father  Coughlin  could 
ever  get  together  on  a Fascist  basis. 
‘Coughlin,’  it  is  explained,  ‘is  a Catholic; 
Long  comes  from  the  anti-Catholic  Ku- 
Klux  belt.’  But  if  Mr.  Swing’s  defini- 
tion is  the  true  one,  Long  and  Coughlin 
could  get  together. 

* * * 

“Most  of  Mr.  Swing’s  trenchant  book 
consists  of  portrait  studies  of  five  person- 
alities who  are  ‘Fascist  forerunners’ — 
Coughlin,  Long,  Bilbo  (the  ‘Mississippi 
rabble-rouser’),  Dr.  Townsend  and  Will- 
iam Randolph  Hearst.  But  Mr.  Swing, 
for  all  his  ability  to  set  a demagogue 
shouting  and  swinging  his  arms  in  a 
swift  prose  picture  of  action,  is  not  de- 
luded by  the  purely  personal.  Neither 
Coughlin  nor  Long  would  be  dangerous 
without  a certain  condition  of  what 
might  be  called  ‘mass  ripeness’  for  their 
doctrines.  And  because  he  knows  this, 
Mr.  Swing  does  not  fall  into  the  insipid 
error  of  basing  his  criticism  of  Long 
and  Coughlin  and  the  rest  on  their  man- 
ners. Manners  are  incidental;  it  is  the 
twin  needs  of  the  lower  middle  class 
and  big  business  that  are  important  here. 
Hjalmar  Schacht  probably  dislikes  Hit- 
ler intensely,  but  the  point  comes  where 
manners  are  an  unimportant  considera- 
tion to  men  in  need  (the  lower  middle 


class)  and  men  in  danger  (industrial 
and  financial  leaders). 

“W  hen  Mr.  Swing  was  poking  about 
in  Louisiana,  on  the  trail  of  information 
about  Long,  he  talked  with  a young  in- 
structor in  Louisiana  State  University. 
‘I  am  troubled,’  said  this  instructor. 
‘There  are  many  things  Huey  does  that 
I don’t  approve  of.  But  on  the  whole 
he  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  ...  If 
I had  to  choose  between  him  without 
democracy  and  getting  back  the  old 
crowd,  without  the  good  he  has  done,  I 
should  choose  Huey.  After  all,  demo- 
cracy isn’t  any  good  if  it  doesn’t  work.’ 

“Mr.  Swing  had  heard  similar  con- 
versations in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  it 
was  the  ‘geography’  of  the  conversation 
that  amazed  him,  for  he  ‘was  walking 
across  the  campus  of  an  American  uni- 
versity.’ 

“The  Roosevelt  government,  says  Mr. 
Swing,  is  betraying  democracy  by  an  un- 
willingness to  push  toward  an  ‘equal  dis- 
tribution of  economic  power’  by  demo- 
cratic means.  There  are  two  democratic 
ways  of  promoting  an  ‘equal  distribution 
of  economic  power.’  One  is  ‘social  tax- 
ation.' The  other  is  ‘collective  bargain- 
ing for  all  employees.’  These  are,  says 
Mr.  Swing,  ‘the  first  and  most  immed- 
iate means.’  Other  means  are  the  ‘so- 
cialization of  public  services  and  bank- 
ing.’ ‘But  the  New  Deal  has  failed  in 
using  any  of  these  means  to  the  full.’ 

* * * 

“Section  7a  of  the  Recovery  Act,  says 
Mr.  Swing,  has  been  ‘whittled  down/ 
until  today  it  not  only  is  ‘worth  noth- 
ing to  most  unorganized  labor,  but  ac- 
tually there  is  a very  great  danger  to 
all  labor  that  the  President  is  edging  to- 
ward the  standard  Fascist  solution  of  the 
labor  question.’  The  standard  Fascist 
solution  is  ‘compulsory  arbitration.’  Mr. 
Swing  thinks  the  codes  and  boards  of 
7a  ‘undemocratic.’  The  democratic  way 
would  be  to  give  labor  the  right  freely 
to  organize  and  let  it  fight  the  rest  of 
the  battle  out  for  itself,  with  no  govern- 
ment intervention  one  way  or  the  other. 

“Economic  power,  says  Mr.  Swing,  will 
inevitably  be  fought  for.  The  Roosevelt 
government,  he  thinks,  is  not  fighting  for 
it  on  behalf  of  the  lower  middle  class  and 
working  population;  hence  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  these  classes  be- 
gin to  fight  the  battle  for  themselves. 
And  to  date,  men  like  Long  and  Cough- 
lin and  Hearst  present  themselves  for 
leadership.  Their  movements  will  be 
bought  out  by  ‘big  ownership’  when  the 
time  comes.  Coughlin  is  against  ‘pro- 
duction for  profit’;  he  is  for  ‘production 
for  use  and  profit.’  Whatever  this  may 
actually  mean,  it  fits  in  nicely  at  the 
moment  with  the  lower  middle  class 
American’s  distaste  for  bankers  and 
monopoly  capitalists  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  fear  of  ‘production  for  use’  alone 
on  the  other.  And  so  does  ling’s  vaguely 
worded  promises  of  $5,000  for  every  fam- 


ily, but  a few  millions  for  each  of  the 
millionaires,  if  they  can  keep  it. 

* * * 

“Mr.  Swing  is  scrupulously  fair  to  all 
of  his  ‘forerunners  of  American  fascism.’ 
lie  doesn’t  think  Father  Coughlin’s  al- 
leged silver  speculation  argues  any  per- 
sonal cupidity.  He  doesn’t  think  Huey 
Long,  who  got  an  excellent  legal  educa- 
tion in  a very  short  time,  is  an  enemy 
of  learning  and  culture  in  the  Hitler 
sense.  Bilbo  was  willing  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  the  University  of  Miss- 
issippi, even  though  he  did  subordinate 
the  schools  to  the  needs  of  patronage  in 
building  up  his  political  machine.  Hearst 
seems  to  Mr.  Swing  to  be  more  on  the 
‘culture-hating’  order,  with  his  ‘contempt 
for  academic  freedom  and  of  the  rights 
of  free  speech.’  In  Hearst  Mr.  Swing 
sees  a ‘portrait  of  the  lower  middle 
class,’  which,  he  fears,  is  undergoing  a 
transition  from  Populist  Jeffersonian 
democratic  faith  to  faith  in  ‘the  Cali- 
fornia technique.’ 

“ ‘We  have,’  says  Mr.  Swing  in  sum- 
mation, ‘our  demagogues,  our  anti-intel- 
lectual “patriotism,”  our  local  ferment 
against  “wicked  radicalism.”  What  we 
lack  to  be  like  early  European  fascism 
is  the  ritual  and  organization  of  youth, 
and  a genuine  Communist  movement 
against  which  the  middle  class  can  com- 
bine.’ But  these  are  not  essential,  if 
Mr.  Swing’s  definition  of  fascism  be 
kept  in  mind.  There  are  more  ways 
than  one  to  skin  a cat.” — John  Chamber- 
lain,  New  York  Times  for  Tuesday, 
April  30,  1935. 


Other  Book  Reviews 


Myself;  by  John  R.  Commons.  Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 

In  this  book,  Prof.  Commons,  author 
of  endless  books  on  social  and  economic 
questions,  gives  a wholly  frank  and 

charming  account  of  himself.  More  than 
any  of  his  other  books  it  will  delight  all 
who  have  known  and  loved  him  for 
many  years.  Prof.  Commons  begins  with 
the  rather  forbidding  sentence,  “I  write 
this  biography  in  sorrow  and  doubt.”  One 
can  see  reason  for  this  beginning  in  the 
circumstances  of  ill-health  and  retirement 
in  which  Prof.  Commons  writes.  But 
there  is  not  much  of  either  sorrow  or 
doubt  in  the  book  except  this  first  sen- 
tence. It  is  the  story  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  refusing  to  bind  itself  either  by 
social  customs  or  logical  systems,  seek- 
ing always  a way  out  of  practical  social 
difficulties,  never  afraid  to  acknowledge 
mistakes,  candid,  outspoken,  absolutely 
sincere.  The  kind  of  self-revelation 
one  finds  in  it  is  refreshing.  “It  is  ig- 
norance, not  intellect,  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.”  “He  (Prof.  Ely)  let 
me  teach  his  John  Stuart  Mill  course  for 
three  weeks,  but  the  boys  floored  me  and 
I considered  myself  a disaster.”  “I  had 
been  fired  twice  within  eighteen  months.” 
“I  never  was  courageous.  I was  oppor- 
tunistic, but  pushed  into  danger  by  ex- 
perimentation.” “My  teaching  was 
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wholly  unsystematic.”  “When  a subject 
became  routine  I lost  initiative.  Only 
while  it  was  new,  uncertain,  risky,  could 
1 get  up  enough  volition  to  make  me  go." 
In  such  sentences  as  these  Prof.  Com- 
mons reveals  himself;  and  the  revela- 
tion throws  a warm  and  glowing  light 
upon  the  work  of  a great  man.  His 
History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,  a 
work  stretching  over  a period  of  thirty 
years;  his  Documentary  History  of  Amer- 
ican Industrial  Society;  his  twelve  or 
fourteen  other  books,  including  one  on 
which  he  is  still  working;  his  five  years’ 
service  with  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, his  work  on  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations,  his  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Monetary  Associ- 
ation and  the  National  Consumers’ 
League;  his  almost  innumerable  con- 
tributions to  economic  periodicals,  his 
service  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
drafting  of  laws,  his  investigations  and 
surveys — all  taken  in  connection  with 
periodic  break-downs  in  health — make  a 
real  wonder-story,  and  more  than  jus- 
tify him  in  writing:  “As  I look  back 

over  the  ten  years  of  1906  to  1915  I 
wonder  how  I found  hours  enough  to  do 
the  variety  of  things  I did.”  The  man  is 
in  this  case  as  always,  greater  than  his 
work.  "Myself”  takes  the  reader  behind 
the  scenes  and  introduces  him  to  a great 
spirit. 

— Carl  S.  Patton  ’88. 

Thomas  Lodge:  By  Edward  A.  Tenney. 

Cornell  University  Press. 

Edward  Andrews  Tenney,  of  the  Col- 
lege Class  of  1923,  has  recently  given 
further  concrete  evidence  of  his  indus- 
trious scholarship  by  way  of  a volume 
on  Thomas  Lodge  issued  by  the  Cornell 
University  Press.  It  is  a workmanlike 
volume,  substantial  in  both  form  and 
substance,  both  as  a book  and  as  a piece 
of  accurate  and  intelligent  research.  And 
it  manages  to  capture  and  to  communi- 
cate the  vitality  of  the  period  as  well 
as  the  energetic  interest  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Tenney  sets  himself  the  task  of 
drawing  a full-length  portrait  of  Thomas 
Lodge.  He  succeeds  in  doing  not  only 
that  but  of  giving  his  subject  dimension 
also,  and  the  breath  of  Elizabethan  life. 

One  chapter  in  the  volume  is  entitled, 
From  Books  to  Arms,  and  another,  From 
Arms  to  Books.  This  fluctuation,  we 
gather,  was  not  so  much  a matter  of 
vacillation  as  of  versatility — a charac- 
teristic of  that  profuse  and  prodigal  age. 
In  this  connection,  the  conclusion  of  the 
latter  chapter  may  well  serve  as  illus- 
trative of  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
work:  “The  night  of  his  error  was 

passed,  and  with  it  passed  much  of  the 
turbulence,  the  uncertainity,  the  feverish- 
ness of  frustrated  energy  and  misdirected 
aims.  The  undercurrent  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling,  which  has  run  with 
ever  increasing  force  through  his  liter- 
ary efforts,  now  becomes  the  main 


stream  of  his  life.  He  expresses  the  hope 
that  his  past  is  behind  him,  that  after 
having  ‘wounded  the  world  with  too 
much  surfet  of  vanitie’  he  may  be 

‘cleansed  from  the  leprosie’  of  his  lewd 
verses,  ‘&  beeing  washed  in  the  Iordan 
of  grace,  imploy  my  labour  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  faithfull.’  And  he  did.  Had 
he  been  less  of  an  Englishman,  he  would 
have  turned  Jesuit,  but  being  what  he 
was  he  compromised  and  took  up  the 
one  profession  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
permitted  him  to  keep  his  faith,  and 

eventually,  his  country.  Heretofore  his 
life  had  been  blurred  and  out  of  focus; 
now  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  life, 
his  mind  more  unified  and  his  beliefs 
more  fixed,  he  acted  with  an  assurance 
which  belied  the  dark  promises  of  his 
youth  and  which  revealed  an  essential 
ruggedness  of  character  unhinted  at  in 
the  prodigal  son  disinherited  by  Sir 
Thomas.” 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  fascinating 
in  himself,  full  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  that  were  only  the  more 
emphasized  by  the  color  and  throb  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  pre- 
sentation of  this  character  is  a most 
readable  blend  of  scholarly  method  and 
personal  sympathy.  Nowhere  does  ped- 
antry obscure  the  insight  and  understand- 
ing and  true  appreciation  of  the  man 
himself.  But  neither  does  this  excellent 
study  concede  to  a mere  popularizing  of 
the  subject  the  careful  and  substantial 
documenting  of  industriously  accumu- 
lated facts.  The  book  does  credit  to  Mr. 
Tenney’s  scholarship  and  to  his  human- 
ity as  well.  It  is  an  excellent  job. 

— R.  A.  Jelliffe. 

Better  Government  Personnel.  By  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public 
Service  Personnel.  (New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Pp.x,  182). 

This  book  is  a report  of  the  Commis- 
sion mentioned  above,  of  which  Dr.  Lu- 
ther Gulick  ’14  as  director  of  research 
and  secretary  to  the  Commission  was  the 
guiding  spirit. 

As  a result  of  its  study,  the  Commis- 
sion has  brought  forth  nineteen  general, 
and  twelve  specific,  recommendations. 
The  basic  general  recommendation  is 
the  establishment  of  a "career  service 
system”  in  our  public  life.  The  Com- 
missioners believe  that  “a  career  service 
is  one  of  the  battlements  of  liberty,  which 
can  only  be  held  through  eternal  vigil- 
ance. ’ "I  hey  point  out  the  serious  con- 
sequences to  government  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  political  appoint- 
ments, and  the  failure  of  the  various 
civil  service  commissions  to  widen  their 
field  of  activity. 

The  report  shows  the  need  for  a fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  both  in  State  and 
Federal  offices.  The  commission  believes 
that  by  dividing  the  services  performed 
by  job-holders  into  five  classes  and  hav- 
ing a special  method  of  recruiting  for 


each  kind  of  work,  we  could  improve 
our  government  personnel  and  make 
government  cheaper  as  well  as  more  ef- 
ficient. The  five  “classes  of  service” 
proposed  are:  (1)  the  unskilled,  (2) 

skilled  and  trades,  (3)  clerical,  (4)  pro- 
fessional and  technical,  and  (5)  admin- 
istrative. The  report  goes  into  detail 
as  to  the  qualifications  necessary,  and 
the  type  of  examination  that  should  be 
required,  for  each  of  the  five  classes. 

An  appendix  that  includes  a digest  of 
State  and  Federal  Civil  Service  Laws 
lends  additional  value  to  the  book. 
Figures  are  also  included  to  show  the 
number  of  Federal  and  State  office  hold- 
ers. 

The  book  as  a whole  provides  a state- 
ment both  clear  and  concise  as  to  pres- 
ent conditions  under  the  government  civil 
service,  and  points  out  the  practical 
means  to  pursue  if  we  intend  to  improve 
the  calibre  of  our  government  employees. 
Dr.  Gulick  and  the  Commission  have 
here  rendered  a real  public  service. 

— Robert  H.  Trufant. 


Henry  Cowles  Smith 


Henry  Cowles  Smith  ’62,  whose  recent 
death  was  announced  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Magazine,  was  for  sixty  years  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  the  classics  in  North 
Central  College,  Naperville,  111.  Join- 
ing, on  his  graduation  from  Oberlin,  the 
faculty  of  the  newly-founded  college,  of 
which  his  father  was  president,  he 
served  North  Central  continuously  and 
with  distinction  until  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1922.  His  life  was 
closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the 
college,  and  many  noted  men  have  been 
his  students. 

Recently  the  Old  Chapel  of  the  college 
was  re-dedicated  after  being  trans- 
formed into  a little  theatre,  and  named 
Smith  Hall  in  Professor  Smith’s  honor. 

During  his  lifetime  of  service  and  de- 
votion to  North  Central  College,  Profes- 
sor Smith  saw  four  children  and  two  of 
his  grandchildren  graduate  there.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Travis, 
in  Naperville. 


Honored 


Professor  H.  Augustine  Smith  c’99-’oi, 
professor  and  head  of  the  fine  arts  de- 
partment in  Boston  University,  was  hon- 
ored May  4 by  receiving  the  honorary 
Litt.D.  degree  from  Ripon  College,  Ripon, 
Wis.  The  degree  was  awarded  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  field  of  religi- 
ous poetry  and  anthology,  church  music 
and  ritual.  Over  1,500,000  copies  of  his 
various  hymn  books  are  now  in  use.  His 
latest  hymnal  has  recently  been  chosen 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  be 
transcribed  into  Braille. 

A second  degree  was  also  received  by 
Professor  Smitli  this  spring— an  honor- 
ary Doctorate  of  Music  from  Otterbein. 
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Controversially  Speaking 


Campus  controversy  during  the  past 
month  has  hinged  for  the  most  part  on 
i)  election  of  class  officers,  and  2)  the 
honor  system. 

What  looks  like  a step  in  the  right  di- 
rection is  the  adoption  by  the  three 
lower  classes  of  a new  system,  calling 
for  four  class  officers  instead  of  seven. 
Classes  will  now  be  run  by  a president 
(man)  ; secretary-treasurer,  (woman)  ; 
and  two  social  chairmen,  man  and  wo- 
man. Swept  into  the  discard  along  with 
a separate  Class  Day  are  the  vice  presi- 
dency and  the  post  of  men’s  representa- 
tive. 

* * * 

Teeth  have  likewise  been  inserted  in 
class  voting  regulations,  requiring  that 
elections,  both  primary  and  final,  be  con- 
ducted with  a majority  of  the  class  in 
attendance.  In  line  with  which,  we 
chuckle  to  report,  the  juniors  were  forced 
to  hold  an  extra  primary  session,  the 
previous  try  having  lacked  six  votes  of 
the  necessary  123  to  make  everything 
legal. 

* * * 

The  New  Deal  class  presidents  for 
1935-36  in  the  College  are  George  Man- 
love  ’36,  speedy  distance  man;  Tracy 
Strong  ’37;  and  Melville  Kennedy  ’38, 
so  far  as  we  know  the  only  freshman 
class  president  ever  to  be  re-elected. 

* * * 

Russell  Sperry  ’35,  chairman  of  the 
Men’s  Honor  Committee  this  winter,  has 
been  feeling  gloomy  over  the  honor  sit- 
uation, even  though  the  student  body  re- 
indorsed  the  Honor  System  by  a 3 to  1 
vote  last  November.  Whereupon  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Fulton 
Koehler,  promises  to  do  something  about 
it.  Koehler’s  plan  of  action  is  an  inten- 
sive educational  campaign,  especially 
among  the  freshmen,  starting  next  fall. 

* * * 

Treason!  Now  that  the  new  editorial 
staff  is  aboard,  the  Review  has  turned 
on  dancing,  which  was  quite  its  white- 
haired  boy  earlier  in  the  year.  Recent 
editorials  urge  a greater  proportion  of 
non-dating,  non-dancing  affairs  in  Ober- 
lin’s  social  and  recreational  life.  Being 
old  and  infirm,  we  supposed  everybody 
in  the  rising  generation  danced  ; and  may 
therefore  be  pardoned  for  finding  it  re- 
freshing that  — “not  so,  but  far  other- 
wise.” 

* * * 

Library  lighting  is  doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected.  Changes  will  be  made 
if  the  money  can  be  found. 

* * * 

Jumping  abruptly  to  another  subject 
(and  who  can  stop  us?) — we  should  like 
to  cheer  the  “controversial”  editorials  on 
peace  that  have  been  appearing  in  Wil- 
liam Allen  White’s  (h’27)  Emporia 
Gazette.  One  of  these,  reprinted  in  the 
May  2 Advance,  scores  sharply  the  mili- 
taristic tendencies  of  the  New  Deal.  A 


second,  “Stop,  Look  and  Listen,”  hands 
out  some  rather  plain  talk  as  to  what 
war  is  really  about.  “The  net  of  it,” 
says  Mr.  Allen,  “is  that  you  are  going 
to  swap  your  sons  for  money.  But  the 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  you’ll  lose  your 
sons  in  the  long  run  and  you  won’t 
even  get  the  money.  But  you  will  get 
your  trade.” 

* * * 

To  our  mind,  this  is  a heartening  re- 
joinder to  some  sad  but  true  remarks  by 
Grove  Patterson  ’05,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  who  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  spoke  in 
Washington  last  month.  “I  am  less  dis- 
turbed,” said  Mr.  Patterson,  “about  the 
‘freedom  of  the  press’  in  the  United 
States  than  I am  about  the  disposition 
of  so  many  newspaper  editors  not  to  do 
anything  with  the  freedom  that  is  theirs 
. . . Too  frequently  we  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  positions,  too  frequently  we 
rest  in  the  lethargy  of  inattention  to 
great  matters.” 


Baseball  Annals 


Oberlin  12,  Marietta  i 
Playing  Marietta  April  27  for  their 
second  opponent  of  the  1935  season,  Ober- 
lin’s  baseball  nine  piled  up  a 12-1  vic- 
tory. Baetz  ’36  pitched,  allowing  Mari- 
etta but  three  hits  during  the  afternoon; 
he  himself  made  four  hits  during  four 
trips  to  bat.  Captain  Andy  Landis  and 
First-baseman  West  had  two  hits  apiece, 
to  show  up  well  for  the  Yeomen. 

On  May  2,  in  a practice  game,  Baetz 
aggravated  an  old  knee-injury,  putting 
himself  out  of  baseball  for  the  season, 
probably  permanently.  Baetz  is  the 
third  good  pitcher  Coach  Throner  has 
lost  this  season — injury,  transfer,  ineligi- 
bility. 

Wooster  7,  Oberlin  6 
The  Wooster  jinx  was  right  there 
again  this  year,  as  Oberlin  batters  went 
down  before  the  Scots  May  n by  a 7-6 
score.  The  winning  Wooster  tally  was 
not  made  until  the  ninth  inning,  after 
the  Yeomen  had  scored  four  times  to  tie 
the  count  in  their  half  of  the  final  stanza. 
Hinz  and  Branigan  pitched. 

Wesleyan  ii,  Oberlin  7 
On  May  15  Oberlin  fought  through  a 
close  game  with  the  strong  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan team,  only  to  go  down  11-7  in  the 
tenth  inning.  The  hurling  for  Oberlin 
was  done  by  Rog  Sperry,  javelin  man 
in  track,  pitching  his  first  varsity  game. 
In  nine  innings  he  yielded  seven  hits 
and  struck  out  seven  men ; tiring,  he  was 
replaced  by  Branigan  in  the  overtime. 
Although  loaned  to  the  ball  team  a cou- 
ple of  Saturdays,  Sperry  kept  some  of  his 
time  for  track,  and  competed  in  the  Big 
Six  meet  at  Wooster. 

Oberlin  3,  Rochester  2,  twice 
On  Saturday,  May  18,  Oberlin  gar- 
nered two  victories  in  a double-header 


with  the  University  of  Rochester  nine. 
A tally  in  the  tenth  inning  gave  the  Yeo- 
men a 3-2  win  in  the  first  encounter,  and 
the  score-board  showed  exactly  the  same 
figures  when  the  second  game  had  to  be 
called  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning. 
Sperry  and  Hinz  did  effective  pitching, 
and  the  hitting  was  good.  The  double 
bill  was  an  innovation  in  Oberlin  athle- 
tics, undertaken  to  accommodate  Roches- 
ter. 


Anson  S.  Burwell  Dies 


Anson  S.  Burwell  of  the  Class  of  1871 
died  at  his  home  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
on  April  22,  following  an  illness  that  be- 
gan in  November.  He  was  eighty-five 
years  old. 

With  his  brothers,  Austin  P.  Burwell 
’70  and  Edward  B.  Burwell  ’84,  Mr.  Bur- 
well went  to  Seattle  in  1884,  joining  the 
hardware  firm  of  Ballard  and  Sox.  The 
following  year  he  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Seattle  Hardware  Com- 
pany, which  he  served  for  many  years  as 
vice  president  and  manager.  When  in 
1924  he  became  president  of  the  Com- 
pany, it  was  one  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west’s leading  wholesale  hardware  firms. 

During  his  college  days  Mr.  Burwell 
was  star  catcher  for  the  famous  “Resolute 
Baseball  Team.”  His  brother  Austin 
played  second  base;  Edward,  ten  years 
later,  was  also  an  outstanding  ball  play- 
er. Mr.  Burwell  always  retained  his  in- 
terest in  baseball,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  College’s  knowledge  of  the  early 
days  of  the  sport. 

In  matters  other  than  athletics,  like- 
wise, Mr.  Burwell  gave  Oberlin  steadily 
loyal  and  devoted  service. 

Anson  Smythe  Burwell  was  born  at 
Mercer,  Pa.,  February  20,  1850.  On  May 
2,  1895,  he  married  Miss  Gertrude  A. 
Hubbard;  they  had  three  children.  Mr. 
Burwell  is  survived  by  his  children,  his 
brother  Edward,  and  two  sisters. 


Dairy  Herd  Sets  Record 


The  fifteen  registered  Guernseys  owned 
by  Robert  Roemer  ’16  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  have  set  a national  five-year 
record  of  539  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  annually,  it  was  recently  announced. 
The  production  is  believed  to  constitute 
a world  record.  The  herd  finished  its 
fifth  year  with  an  average  of  579.2 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
and  the  Colorado  State  College  dairy 
herd  improvement  program  supervised 
the  production.  In  1931  the  Roemers 
won  the  national  trophy  for  the  highest 
producing  herd  of  any  breed.  They 
started  their  herd  in  1925,  and  since  1930 
have  added  no  animals  save  of  the  herd’s 
own  breeding. 

The  Roemer  ranch  was  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Roemcr’s  (Catherine  Rigden  ’16) 
parents  in  pioneer  days,  and  was  a stop 
on  the  old  Overland  Stage  and  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail. 
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Books  and  People 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


The  End  of  the  Year 

Little  did  I think,  when  I began  these 
monthly  broadcasts  with  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  that  I should  be  signing 
off  so  soon.  My  contract  with  Miss  Hall 
stipulated  that  I was  to  go  on  the  air 
once  a month  for  the  duration  of  two  se- 
mesters, and  in  my  innocence  I conjured 
up  a vision  of  long  vistas  of  studio  ap- 
pearances, one  month  succeeding  another, 
until  the  very  crack  of  doom  (or  so  it 
then  appeared),  and  me  scribbling  away 
at  these  causerics  time  after  time  into  in- 
finity. The  prospect,  golden  as  I knew  it 
to  be,  was  also  appalling. 

The  college  year,  viewed  from  that 
angle,  does  tend  to  look  like  that.  But 
in  retrospect,  and  with  Commencement 
imminent  once  again,  it  has  suffered  the 
familiar  foreshortening  and  is  now  wan- 
ing to  its  close.  My  stint  is  ended,  there- 
fore, and  no  longer  shall  I need  to  quake 
with  “mike  fright,”  uncertain  whether 
static  rules  the  sound  waves  and  shreds 
my  lines  to  bits;  or  whether  the  studio 
engineer  has  neglected  to  turn  the  switch, 
leaving  me  to  vociferate  to  empty  air; 
or  whether — worst  luck  of  all — I proceed 
to  read  aloud  my  script  with  the  utmost 
of  elocutionary  zeal,  pantomiming  in  the 
empty  studio  its  every  phrase  and  ca- 
dence, only  to  discover  at  some  later  date 
that  the  Sizzling  Syncopators  were  hold- 
ing forth  at  that  same  hour  at  another 
station,  and  that  I might  just  as  well  have 
held  my  breath. 

But  for  my  own  part,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  my  saying  so,  it  has  been  a 
genuine  pleasure,  as  well  as  a source  of 
monthly  trepidation,  to  run  these  risks. 
With  the  preparation  of  the  copy  for  each 
issue  in  turn  I have  had  the  feeling  that 
I was  addressing  myself  to  a number  of 
those  who  once  patrolled  the  well-worn 
beat  from  the  Library  to  Peters  Hall, 
from  Comings’  to  the  Campus.  And  I 
can  see  them,  vividly,  and  hear  the  well- 
remembered  tones  of  their  voices.  I know 
where  they  used  to  sit  in  class.  I should 
recognize  their  handwriting  if  I were  to 
see  it  again  on  some  paper  or  theme.  Some 
of  them,  on  occasion,  did  me  the  honor  to 
include  me  in  their  matutinal  rite  of  cof- 
fee and  cigarette  and  confidence.  Often, 
still,  I find  myself  speculating  as  to  their 
whereabouts  and  what  luck  they  may 
have  had — whether  they  are  accomplish- 
ing their  dreams  or  whether  they  have 
been  compelled  to  forfeit  one  or  more  of 
them.  So  it  is  to  these  actual  and  living 
individuals,  and  not  to  mere  blank  and 
empty  space,  that  I deliver  myself  of  my 
monthly  monologues,  hoping  that  it  may 
chance  that  some  of  them  will  remember 
me,  too,  and  recognize  in  these  casual 
comments  the  continued  good  will  I bear 
them. 

I made  the  confession,  to  begin  with, 
that  I had  a weakness  for  all  kinds  of 
beginnings,  especially  for  the  beginning 


of  a college  year.  Now,  in  conclusion,  I 
will  confess  that  the  drawing  to  a close 
of  the  college  year  induces  in  me  an  in- 
definable but  inescapable  regret.  Not  that 
we  would  have  the  college  year  go  on 
forever.  None  of  us  would.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  summer  to  look  forward  to, 
with  its  release  from  routine,  its  relaxa- 
tion and  rest.  There  is  the  chance — not 
always  fulfilled — of  reading  some  of  the 
books  that  would  not  get  themselves  read 
during  the  semester,  of  writing  some  of 
the  articles  that  should  have  been  written 
long  before.  It  is  a welcome  prospect. 
Yet  the  faint,  minor  melancholy  persists. 
Something  precious  has  taken  its  depart- 
ure from  our  lives,  never  to  be  regained. 
Something  we  have  spent  the  entire  year 
in  fashioning,  now  that  it  has  been  ac- 
complished, lightens  its  little  hour  or  two 
and  then  is  gone. 

Most  of  all,  I venture  to  say,  we  find 
ourselves  fatigued  with  the  sense  that  out 
of  the  associations  with  one  or  another 
that  the  year  has  permitted  us,  there 
might  have  flowered,  with  further  time,  a 
relationship  both  fine  and  lasting,  but  one 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  per- 
force succumb  to  the  impairment  of  dis- 
tance and  distraction.  Those  relationships 
that  manage  to  endure,  that  find  their 
nourishment  and  tendance  in  a continua- 
tion of  intimacy,  make  us  only  the  more 
poignantly  aware  of  the  others  we  have 
had  to  forego,  thwarted  by  the  severance 
of  ties  thus  enjoined  upon  us.  How 
fabulously  rich  a person’s  life  would  be 
if  he  were  permitted  to  have  and  to  hold 
every  treasure  of  this  sort  he  comes  upon! 
— How  dangerous,  probably,  it  would  be. 
For  it  would  tend  to  make  him  oblivious 
of  the  very  gods.  From  that  danger,  pro- 
videntially enough,  he  is  saved  by  the 
nature  of  things  as  they  are;  but,  unap- 
preciative of  his  gain,  he  counts  it  his 
loss. 

Another  reason  for  this  vague  unhappi- 
ness that  casts  its  sobering  shadow  across 
the  sunlit  hours  of  June  is  the  reflection, 
unbidden  but  unbanishable,  that  all  these 
youths  and  maidens  are  without  exception 
destined  to  experience  some  abatement  of 
their  most  hopeful  expectations.  There  is 
no  escape.  No  matter  how  noble  their 
idealism,  how  lofty  their  aims,  some 
diminution  of  their  ardor  is  bound  to  be 
their  lot.  The  world  will  not  agree  to 
the  complete  exercise  of  their  richest  pow- 
ers. They  may  not  live,  without  inter- 
ruption, on  the  level  of  their  best  selves. 

This  reflection,  nevertheless,  is  not  to 
tempt  one  into  cynicism.  It  is  a fact  to 
be  faced.  What  then?  Only  this:  that 
you  find  yourself  wishing,  as  the  solemn 
file  of  seniors  proceeds  across  the  chapel 
platform  on  Commencement  morning,  that 
you  had  it  in  your  power  to  bestow  upon 
each  one  of  them  in  addition  to  the  diplo- 
ma granted  bv  the  president,  some  charm 


against  disillusionment,  some  sovereign 
remedy  against  the  unavoidable  wounds 
and  hurts  of  the  future. 

And  sitting  there  in  your  doctor’s 
robes,  watching  intently  each  passing 
face — many  of  them  indelibly  familiar 
you  entertain  the  comforting  thought 
that  perhaps  the  college  has  succeeded 
in  doing  just  that,  in  the  only  way  it  de- 
cently could,  and  that  you  yourself  may 
have  had  some  small  share  in  contribut- 
ing to  this  spiritual  first-aid  kit.  For 
after  all,  what  is  likely  to  prove  of  more 
remedial  help  than  the  memory  of  the 
lives  of  great  souls  of  the  past,  their 
daring  explorations  into  the  uncharted 
regions  of  the  mind,  their  indomitable 
opposition  to  the  shocks  of  time  and  fate, 
one  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts?  It 
has  been  your  privilege,  on  occasion,  to 
throw  on  the  screen  a momentary  sil- 
houette of  some  immortal  greatness,  to 
point  with  the  pedagogue’s  pointer  at 
some  passage  of  indestructible  and  mirac- 
ulous beauty.  And  these  things  remem- 
bered must  still  avail  to  have  their  merit 
and  their  worth.  They  must  always 
serve. 

The  intolerable  recurrence  of  spring 
. . . Once  I found  myself  thus  uninten- 
tionally blasphemous,  not,  believe  me, 
with  any  morbid  insistence  on  the  thought 
of  the  indubitable  pathos  of  life,  but  be- 
cause the  yearly  revival  of  this  pageantry 
of  beauty  and  color  and  fragrance 
touches  the  finite  heart  with  an  aching 
sense  of  its  own  insufficiency.  How  may 
we  ever  hope  to  measure  up  to  this  tre- 
mendous expectation?  How  may  we  hope 
to  hold  fast  to  what  is  so  heart-rendingly 
lovely,  so  agonizingly  subject  itself  to 
dissolution  and  disappearance! 

Well,  the  imperishable  part  of  this 
beauty  of  life  we  may  keep,  if  we  will, 
and  make  some  part  of  ourselves.  The 
Commencement  procession,  furthermore* 
is  a living  strand  to  be  implicated  with 
those  that  were  forged  and  fashioned  ir* 
years  foregone.  Year  by  year  the  cable 
of  these  strands  renews  itself  and  repairs 
its  own  breaks.  We  grow  incorporate 
into  something  far  stronger  than  we  can 
hope  to  be  alone.  Strength  and  beauty, 
combined,  constitute  a redoubtable  alli- 
ance against  disaster. 

So  musing,  I observe  with  a start 
that  the  president  has  resumed  his  tas- 
selled  cap  and  is  getting  to  his  feet.  We 
all  rise.  The  organ  begins  its  sonorous 
rhythm  of  recessional.  Swaying  slightly 
as  we  march,  two  by  two,  we  emerge 
from  the  chapel  into  blinding,  irrefutable 
daylight.  The  newly  attested  graduates 
fall  in  behind  us,  and  the  whole  proces- 
sion keeps  ranks  until  we  reach  the 
green  space  in  front  of  Peters  Hall. 
There  the  composite  entity  disintegrates. 
Friends  and  relatives  crowd  about  and 
claim  their  individual  kin.  Motors  be- 
gin to  throb.  The  year  ends. 

Under  the  summer  sun  the  Campus 
dreams  and  broods.  The  life  that  so 
short  a time  before  had  quickened  all  its 
walks  and  ways  is  withdrawn  now.  The 
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tide  is  out.  A lone  piano,  uncontested, 
runs  its  scales  in  Warner  Hall.  A sole 
invader  tries  to  mute  the  sound  of  his 
footfalls  in  the  corridor  of  the  library. 
The  village  sleeps.  By  night  the  moon 
looks  down  with  quiet  radiance  on  the 
unfrequented  streets.  Only  the  imper- 
turbable elms,  when  everything  else  is 
still,  continue  to  engage  in  quiet  collo- 
quy among  themselves,  nodding  their 
heads  in  solemn  confirmation  or  reaffirm- 
ing their  common  convictions  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  curious  ways  of  men. 


Church  Choir  Festival 

The  first  Northern  Ohio  Church  Choir 
Festival  ever  to  be  convened  will  be 
held  cn  the  Campus  June  2.  The  Festi- 
val grew  out  of  the  Church  Music  Con- 
ference that  met  in  Oberlin  last  fall. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening  includes  auditions,  a rehearsal  of 
the  massed  choirs,  a picnic,  weather  per- 
mitting, on  First  Church  lawn;  in  the 
evening,  a concert  in  Finney  Chapel  by 
the  massed  choir  of  250  singers.  Mr. 
Russell  V.  Morgan  of  Cleveland,  director 
of  music  at  Old  Stone  Church  and  su- 
pervisor of  music  in  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic schools,  will  be  the  guest  conductor. 

The  Festival  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Oberlin  A Cappella  Choir,  and  managed 
by  Robert  Yingling,  candidate  for  the 
Master’s  degree  in  June.  Mr.  Yingling 
has  assisted  Mr.  John  Kennedy  of  the 
Conservatory  office  in  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Choir  this  year. 

Eight  church  choirs  — from  North 
Ridgeville,  Huron,  Crestline,  Cleveland, 
Akron,  Lakewood  and  Oberlin  — are 
planning  to  participate. 

Improve  Women’s 
Housing  Plan 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  College  housing  system  for  women 
next  year.  The  new  plan  gives  more 
upper-class  women  the  house  of  their 
first  choice,  and  provides  for  the  concen- 
tration of  freshman  women. 

Women  who  will  be  seniors  have  all 
been  placed  in  the  house  of  their  first 
choice,  the  junior  women  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  the  sophomores.  Under 
the  former  plan  there  had  been  a set 
number  of  women  from  each  class  in 
each  house.  Now  the  houses  will  tend 
to  be  more  homogeneous. 

Talcott,  Shurtleff,  Keep,  Lord  — the 
houses  with  non-coeducational  dining 
rooms — will  tend  to  become  the  freshman 
centers  on  the  Campus,  although  not  ex- 
clusively so.  A plan  of  frequent  “ex- 
change dinners”  with  co-educational  din- 
ing rooms  is  also  being  worked  out. 

During  the  next  year  College  authori- 
ties expect  to  make  a further  study  of  the 
housing  situation,  possibly  working  out 
a plan  of  boarding  halls  for  freshman 
men  and  women  exclusively. 


Charles  Edward  St.  John 

Charles  Edward  St.  John  h’31,  inter- 
nationally known  solar  physicist,  and 
member,  since  1908,  of  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory  staff,  died  in  Pasadena,  Cal- 
ifornia, on  April  26,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-eight years.  Dr.  St.  John  was  a 
member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  from 
1897  t0  1908,  teaching  astronomy  and 
physics  and  serving,  the  last  two  years, 
as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  a member  of  the  College  Pru- 
dential Committee.  He  left  Oberlin  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Obser- 
vatory. 


Scientifically,  Dr.  St.  John’s  greatest 
work  was  probably  done  in  confirmation 
of  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity.  He 
succeeded  in  making  measurements 
showing  that  the  atoms  in  the  sun  have 
a lower  rate  of  vibration  than  terrestrial 
atoms,  and  did  notable  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  “red  shift”  in  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Dr.  St.  John  held  positions  of  the  high- 
est distinction  in  two  international  scien- 
tific societies,  was  a member  of  the  So- 
ciete  Astronomique  de  France,  an  associ- 
ate of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
and  member  of  nearly  a dozen  learned 
societies  in  America.  In  1932  he  retired 
from  active  service  at  Mt.  Wilson,  be- 
coming a research  associate.  He  was 
thrice  elected  president  of  the  University 
Club  of  Pasadena,  and  was  much  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  He  never 
married. 

Charles  E.  St.  John— 
A Tribute 

“Never  was  there  a more  true-hearted, 
loyal  friend  than  he.  I counted  it  an  hon- 
or to  have  known  him,  to  have  had  his 
friendship.  Life  is  forever  poorer  for  his 
loss.”  These  words  in  a letter  received 
from  Charles  Barry  last  week  concerning 


the  death  of  Charles  E.  St.  John  will  fit- 
tingly express  the  thought  of  many  in 
whose  memory  he  will  always  live.  A 
boundless  capacity  for  friendship,  an 
amazing  power  of  drawing  people  to  him 
and  entering  intimately  into  their  lives 
and  interests — these  were  his  great,  per- 
sonal gifts. 

In  his  ten  years  in  Oberlin  he  left  his 
impress  on  college  and  community  as  few 
men  have  ever  done.  His  ability  to  see 
and  hold  fast  to  the  essentials  of  any 
problem,  his  abiding  common  sense,  his 
high  moral  courage,  his  integrity,  and 
his  capacity  for  human  relationships  made 
him  a natural  leader,  with  no  appearance 
of  dominating  or  of  forcing  an  issue. 

He  was  highly  sensitive,  shy,  apparent- 
ly lacking  in  self-confidence,  (he  taught 
most  of  his  classes  with  his  eyes  shut), 
but  underneath  this  he  had  real  confi- 
dence in  his  intellectual  processes  and 

courage  to  present  his  conclusions,  at 
whatever  cost  in  nervous  force  to  himself. 

He  was  given  to  periods  of  intense  ab- 
straction, in  which  he  was  entirely  obliv- 
ious to  his  surroundings.  The  group  most 
intimately  associated  with  him  here  in 
Oberlin,  never  looked  upon  one  of  their 
Saturday  afternoon  hikes  to  the  woods  as 
complete  unless  he  kicked  over  the  camp 
coffee  pot  at  least  once.  On  his  really 

good  days  he  might  do  it  twice,  back  in- 
to the  campfire  as  well,  and  wind  up  the 
day  by  stumbling  over  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  or  falling  into  the  river.  Mat  Mal- 
lory, who  camped  with  him  for  fifty  sum- 
mers, told  me  that  Charles  fell  overboard 
at  least  once  a year. 

These  periods  were  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a boyish  effervescence  that 
manifested  itself  in  boisterous  play,  hast- 
ily devised  games,  tests  of  muscular  dex- 
terity or  stunts  to  which  he  challenged  his 
companions. 

With  all  his  ability,  his  scientific  at- 
tainments, his  international  reputation, 
his  wTas  a simple,  child-like  nature,  that 
called  out  the  best  in  those  that  knew 
him.  I have  never  known  a man  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  more  truly,  “of 
such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

— E.  A.  Miller  ’89. 


Community  Chorus 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  pro- 
jects under  FERA  sponsored  by  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  of  Music  this  year,  was 
the  organization  of  a chorus  among  the 
colored  people  of  Oberlin.  This  chorus, 
called  the  Community  Chorus,  was,  in  a 
way,  a revival  of  a former  choral  society 
known  as  The  Douglas  Memorial  Chorus, 
which  was  disbanded  several  years  ago. 
Miss  Josephine  Muse  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  a Negro  student  who  is  in  her  third 
year  in  Oberlin,  has  had  charge  of  the 
venture.  There  were  sixty  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  group,  which  gave  a Sunday 
afternoon  concert,  devoted  to  spirituals; 
and  on  the  evening  of  May  17,  presented 
a second  concert  in  Warner  Concert  Hall. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Editor  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
My  dear  Sir: 

May  I extend,  in  your  columns,  my 
felicitations  to  my  friend  and  class-mate, 
John  M.  Hall.  I suspect  that  he  regrets, 
with  me,  that  the  letter  appearing  in  your 
May  issue  could  not  have  appeared  with 
his.  The  naivete  of  its  easy  assumptions 
assuredly  afford  the  case  in  point. 

I believe  none  of  us  are  interested  in 
discussing  Mr.  Hearst.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous. Perhaps  we  may  he  pardoned  for 
restating  our  interest  in  Oberlin. 

Academic  freedom  is  an  ideal,  but  its 
sane  realization  depends  upon  background 
and  perspective.  Mr.  Hall  does  well  to 
protest  the  distortion  of  this  perspective. 
Adoration  of  gilded  lilies,  if  cultivated, 
should  at  least  make  its  Apologia  to  art. 
Culture,  by  all  means,  but  let  us  be  sure 
that  it  is  culture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Caldwell  ’13. 


To  the  Editor,  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ever  since  I read  the  letter  from  my 
classmate,  John  Hall,  in  the  April  Alum- 
ni Magazine,  in  which  he  deplores  your 
comments  on  Mr.  Hearst’s  attacks  on  the 
academic  freedom  of  our  universities  and 
registers  disapproval  of  Oberlin’s  interest 
in  the  Moscow  Summer  School,  I have 
wanted  to  write  you  if  only  to  assure 
you  that  not  all  of  Oberlin’s  graduates  of 
that  pre-war  vintage  are  “viewing  with 
alarm”  the  liberal  attitude  of  Oberlin  to- 
ward political  philosophies  other  than  our 
own. 

And  I am  amazed  that  Mr.  Hall  seems 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  Hearst’s  attempts 
to  pillory  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
in  American  colleges,  instead  of  appreci- 
ating the  menace  to  academic  freedom,  to 
democracy  itself,  that  underlies  Mr. 
Hearst’s  100%  Americanism.  The  people 
who  cry  the  loudest  for  upholding  the 
constitution  are  usually  the  ones  who  are, 
by  their  acts  of  repression,  violating  that 
principle  which  the  late  Justice  Holmes 
said  we  should  cherish  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  constitution,  i.e.,  that 
phrase  which  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech  to  those  whose  views  we  do  not 
like,  as  well  as  to  those  who  agree  with 
us. 

If  my  husband  and  I felt  that  Oberlin 
was  in  danger  of  fitting  into  the  narrow 
pattern  which  seems  to  be  Mr.  Hall’s 
idea  of  a college,  we  should  tell  our  Ober- 
lin Freshman  to  come  back  home  and  at- 
tend the  University  of  Buffalo  where  he 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  free  in- 
quiry into  all  lines  of  political  thought 
and  action.  But  we  are  hoping  that  Ober- 
lin will  continue  to  be  a “liberal  arts  col- 
lege,” whatever  Hearst  and  his  minions 
may  say  and  do.  The  statistics  of  the  re- 
plies to  the  Alumni  Questionnaire,  which 
I have  been  going  over,  seem  to  indicate 
that  a greater  number  of  alumni  feel  that 


Oberlin  is  too  conservative  rather  than 
too  radical,  which  shows  at  least  that 
Oberlin  is  not  a hot-bed  of  Communism 
and  that  her  graduates — the  more  recent 
ones  at  least — are  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
new  social  order  rather  than  in  terms  of 
outworn,  traditional  modes  of  behavior.  I 
was  impressed,  on  a recent  visit  to  Ober- 
lin, with  the  interest  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents in  politics  and  world  affairs  far 
beyond  the  interest  which  our  generation 
of  students  ever  had,  and  I thought  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  existence  of  such  cam- 
pus organizations  as  the  National  Stu- 
dents League,  and  the  Oberlin  Peace  So- 
ciety. Whether  their  origin  be  Commun- 
istic or  Capitalistic,  more  power  to  them, 
I say,  if  they  are  teaching  our  children  to 
think  a little  more  about  the  world  they 
may  have  to  rebuild  when  they  emerge 
from  their  cloisters. 

Frances  Jeffery  Jones,  1913. 

Artists  Series  for  1935-36 
Announced 

The  Artist  Recitals  Series  for  1935-36 
has  been  announced.  As  in  recent  years, 
nine  concerts  will  be  offered,  and  prices 
will  probably  be  the  same  as  for  the 
season  just  ended. 

An  unusually  fine  program  is  offered 
to  next  year’s  season  subscribers.  Be- 
sides three  concerts  by  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Artur  Rodzinski,  Oberlin 
music-lovers  will  hear:  Kirsten  Flagstad, 
Norwegian  soprano  who  has  been  star 
of  stars  at  the  “Met”  this  winter;  Artur 
Schnabel,  pianist,  exponent  of  Beethoven, 
who  gave  one  of  the  finest  concerts  in 
this  year’s  Artists  series;  Myra  Hess, 
great  English  pianist;  Ruggiero  Ricci, 
violinist,  boy-prodigy  of  a few  seasons 
ago,  who  is  now  hailed  as  a mature 
artist;  Emanueel  Feuermann,  noted  ’cel- 
list; and  the  Kolisch  String  Quartet  of 
Vienna,  who  made  a sensational  first 
appearance  in  America  at  the  Coolidge 
Festival  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 
spring. 

Graduates  and  former  students  living 
within  a driving  distance  of  Oberlin  are 
invited  to  send  their  names  to  the  Con- 
servatory Office  to  be  placed  on  the 
Artist  Recital  mailing  list. 


A.  A.  U.  W.  Delegates 


Serving  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion as  delegates  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  in  Los  Angeles  June 
24-29  are  five  Southern  California  wo- 
men. Those  appointed  include  Mildred 
M.  Blair  ’21,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Fullenwider 
(Esther  Parsons  ’16),  Mrs.  David  Rubin 
( Adolanna  Nixon  ’09),  Debora  Smith  ’14, 
and  Feme  Tudehope  ’17. 

Official  delegate  to  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
on  behalf  of  Oberlin  College  is  Elizabeth 
McCloy  ’13. 


Oldest  Alumnus  Dies 


Mrs.  Hobart  G.  Orton  (Angeline 
Steward)  of  the  Class  of  1861,  Oberlin  s 
oldest  graduate,  died  recently  at  her 
home  in  Princeton,  Missouri.  Besides  be- 
ing the  oldest  graduate  in  point  of  years, 
Mrs.  Orton  also  represented  the  earliest 
class  (1861)  of  which  any  member  was 
living.  In  1865  she  married  Hobart 
Groves  Orton,  who  had  studied  in  Ober- 
lin until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
She  is  survived  by  three  children:  Helen 
Orton  Monnet,  Ira  D.  Orton,  a lawyer 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Eldon  C.  Orton,  a 
lawyer  in  Princeton,  Mo.  Mrs.  Orton 
was  born  in  Clarendon,  Vt.,  on  October 
24,  1837. 

Following  the  recent  death  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  Fry  Boardman  of  Sulphur 
Springs,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  103,  the  old- 
est former  student  living  now  seems  to 
be  Mrs.  Stephen  N.  Frisbie  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  who  as  Sophia  Amelia  Lit- 
tle was  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  and 
literary  departments  from  1853  to  1857. 
Mrs.  Frisbie  was  born  April  30,  1835, 
and  celebrated  her  one  hundredth  birth- 
day this  spring.  Among  the  many  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  was  a letter 
from  President  Roosevelt.  She  is  a resi- 
dent of  the  Stevens  Avenue  Home  for 
the  Aged,  Minneapolis. 

According  to  any  knowledge  we  now 
have,  Oberlin’s  second  oldest  former 
student  is  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Johnson  of 
Live  Oak,  Florida.  As  Katherine  Phil- 
lips she  was  enrolled  from  1858  to  i860 
in  the  literary  course.  She  was  born 
October  4,  1837. 

Oberlin’s  present  oldest  living  alum- 
nus appears  to  be  Mrs.  Jennie  Jennings 
Beach,  of  the  Class  of  1870,  born  July 
23,  1842.  The  earliest  class  represented 
by  a living  member  is  probably  the 
Class  of  1863,  represented  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Kinney  Rice  of  Cleveland,  who  is 
ninety-one  years  and  four  months  old. 


Library  Contest 


Professor  Philip  D.  Sherman  of  the 
English  Department  has  offered  two 
prizes — $30  and  $20 — for  the  best  private 
libraries  owned  by  members  of  the 
Class  of  1936.  Text-books  are  barred, 
the  collection  must  number  at  least  fifty 
volumes,  but  beyond  that  the  library  will 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  The  student  is  required 
to  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of  his 
book-shelves,  and  further  to  have  bought 
a reasonable  proportion  of  the  books 
himself.  The  books  are  to  have  been 
acquired  during  the  college  course. 

Says  the  Review,  “Consideration  will 
be  given  most  to  well-edited  and  well- 
printed  books,  regardless  of  their  cost, 
and  to  books  which  most  nearly  reflect 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  books  in 
the  field  of  the  owner’s  personal  and  pro- 
fessional interests.” 

I he  awards  will  be  made  next  year. 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Talcott 

BY  JANE  CORBETT  HECTOR  ’20 


College  undergraduates  are  chronically 
rebellious  against  rules  and  requirements; 
college  faculties  are  traditionally  argu- 
mentative anent  curricula  and  admissions; 
but  college  alumni  are  pretty  well  agreed 
as  to  what  the  most  important  phase  of 
college  life  really  is.  Whatever  intellec- 
tual and  professional  benefits  one  may 
have  received,  to  most  of  us,  at  least  after 
our  fifth  reunion,  college  life  ultimately 
reduces  itself  to  the  stimulating  people 
we  met  and  to  the  interesting  experiences 
we  had. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  live  in  Talcott  Hall  some  time  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  Talcott  remains  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  possible  exper- 
iences— an  experience  in  gracious  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  gay  friendliness;  for 
life  in  Talcott  was  bound  to  reflect,  in 
great  measure,  the  gracious  friendliness  of 
its  beloved  chatelaine,  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

There  are  matrons  and  matrons  — we 
who  have  been  through  the  mill  know 
that.  There  are  bustling  matrons  and  re- 
tiring matrons  and  curt,  efficient  matrons 
and  talkative,  curious  matrons  and  nerv- 
ous, critical  matrons.  But  the  word 
“matron”  means  “mother,”  and  mothers 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  busy 
and  efficient  and  critical  and  resolute. 
But  mothers  must  also  be  understanding 
and  sympathetic  and  always  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  troubles  and  woes  or  to  share  an 
unexpected  joy;  and  that  is  why  so  many 
girls  and  women  today  think  affectionate- 
ly and  gratefully  of  Talcott  and  Mother 
Lawrence. 

Good  mothers  and  good  matrons  are 
born,  not  made.  They  must  possess  a 
happy  faculty  of  forgetting  the  disagree- 
able parts  of  their  jobs  somewhat  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  they 
acquire  a certain  harassed  look  which 
may  make  them  respected,  but  not  loved. 
They  must  be  able  to  forget  past  sins 
while  unobtrusively  watching  to  prevent 
new  ones.  They  must  be  firm  yet  pleasant 
— always  and  eternally  pleasant — one 
wonders  if  they  remove  their  smiles  when 
they  go  to  bed  at  night.  Yet  they  mustn’t 
have  fixed,  permanent  smiles — nothing 
stops  a confidence  as  effectively  as  a pub- 
licly assumed,  professional  grimace. 

But  why  try  to  disguise  enthusiasm  any 
longer  behind  ambiguous  remarks?  We 
are  thinking  now  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  our 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  whose  desk  is  covered 
with  pictures  and  letters  and  snapshots 
from  her  girls,  whose  memory  must  be 
crowded  with  names  and  faces  and  re- 
membrances of  firm  friends  who  are  gone 
now  from  Talcott  but  never  quite  forgot- 
ten. 

There  is  Mr.  Lawrence,  too,  who  mirac- 
ulously has  preserved  bis  liking  for  girls 
throughout  the  years.  True,  he  sometimes 
likes  them  best  in  small  doses,  and  oc- 
casionally looks  a bit  patient  and  resigned, 
as  though  he  would  willingly  be  the  “for- 
gotten man”  in  such  a bedlam  of  girls — 


but  there  never  was  a chance  of  his  sink- 
ing into  that  pleasant  oblivion! 

And  now  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  to  retire, 
and  Talcott  will  seem  strange  to  many 
of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  return  very 
often  for  a chat  about  Oberlin  and  a dis- 
cussion of  new  books  and  a stray  bit  of 
gossip  about  who  married  whom  and  how 
many  children  they  have.  But  happily  we 
know  that  we  cannot  really  lose  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  we  who  have  loved  and  ad- 
mired her,  for  the  influence  she  has  had 
upon  so  many  of  us  must  live  on,  we 
hope  worthily,  in  our  lives.  We  wish  her 
pleasant  mornings  without  inspections  to 
make  or  lists  to  write  or  board  bills  to 
collect;  we  wish  her  peaceful  afternoons, 
without  meetings  to  attend  or  too  many 
callers  to  distract;  we  wish  her  quiet  eve- 
nings, without  the  continual  jingling  of 
door  and  telephone  bells. 

Yes,  we  wish  her  all  these  things;  but, 
being  women,  and  necessarily  a bit  mali- 
cious and  catty,  we  suspect  she  never  will 
achieve  them — not  with  so  many  friends 
wandering  about  the  country  and  so  many 
things  in  the  world  which  need  to  be 
done  by  someone  competent  to  do  them. 
And  we  hope,  somewhat  wistfully,  that 
in  the  happy  years  to  come,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence will  find  time  often  to  remember 
all  her  old  friends  and  admirers,  and  to 
include  them  all  in  her  rich  memories  of 
Talcott  Hall. 


’39’s  Honor  Scholars 


Making  final  selection  from  a list  of 
208  men  applicants,  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Committee  on  May  6 announced  the 
award  of  twenty  Honor  Scholarships  in 
the  Class  of  1939.  These  scholarships 
cover  tuition  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Two  alternates  were 
also  named,  to  receive  an  Honor  Scholar- 
ship in  case  any  of  the  original  twenty 
withdraw;  and  fifteen  additional  men 
were  granted  Scholarships-at-Large,  cov- 
ering tuition  in  the  freshman  year  only. 

The  twenty  Honor  Scholars,  according 
to  Director  of  Admissions  W.  H.  Seaman, 
represent  “men  who  have  not  only  been 
outstanding  in  scholarship,  but  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  leaders  with  re- 
spect to  excellence  in  mental  capacity, 
character,  personality,  and  in  general 
promise.”  Only  eight  of  the  twenty  rank 
first  in  their  classes  in  scholastic  standing. 
The  awardees  come  from  eleven  differ- 
ent states. 

From  the  1 1 8 women  applicants  for 
scholarships,  six  were  chosen  to  receive 
Scholarships-at-Large,  covering  one  full 
year's  tuition.  As  with  the  men,  these 
awards  were  made  equally  on  the  basis  of 
personality  and  character,  and  scholarship. 

Two  years  ago  50  women  applied  for 
scholarships,  last  year  nearly  100,  this 
year  118.  Of  the  hundred  and  eighteen, 


eighty  stood  at  the  top  or  near  the  top  of 
their  classes. 

The  lists  follow.  Honor  Scholars,  Men: 
Donald  Keith  Anderson,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Emory  Ashle  Austin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Rol- 
and Conkle  Ball,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Ind. ; 
William  Taylor  Barry,  Downers  Grove, 
111.;  Thomas  Leslie  Boardman,  Maywood, 
111.;  Earl  George  Broderick,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ; Charles  Edgar  Bussert,  Blanchester, 
Ohio;  Thomas  Roy  Clark,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Pa.;  James  Donel  Guernsey,  Fostoria, 
Ohio;  Edward  Everett  Harnagel,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  John  Lewis  Harvey,  Jr., 
South  Orange,  N.  J. ; Merle  Richard 
Hoddinott,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio;  John 
Austin  Hornbeck,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 
Robert  Johnson  MacMillan,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Warren  Dexter  Niederhauser, 
Gadsden,  Ala.;  Conrad  Albert  Pearson, 
Erie,  Pa.;  Earl  Winton  Pettibone,  Jr., 
Veradale,  Wash.;  Ross  Warren  Sander- 
son, Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Clinton  Phillip 
Seither,  Defiance,  Ohio;  Reginald  Wof- 
ford Twiggs,  Detroit,  Mich.  Alternates: 
Robert  Ray  Crosby,  Niles,  Ohio;  Frank 
Michael  Krouse,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

S cliolarships-at-Largc , Men  : Robert  Ray 
Crosby,  Niles,  Ohio;  Frank  Michael 
Krouse,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Spartoco  Di- 
Biasio,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Hugh  Charles 
Kirtland,  Detroit,  Mich. ; Howard  Percy 
Castle,  Barrington,  111.;  Thomas  Edwin 
Cook,  Basil,  Ohio;  William  Perry  Cooper, 
Struthers,  Ohio;  James  Chowning  Davies, 
Oak  Park,  111.;  Robert  Sherwood  Hunt, 
Guttenberg,  Iowa;  Grant  Frederick  Kib- 
bel,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio;  Jerome  Eugene 
Klein,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Charles  Rob- 
ert Nixon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; LeRoy 
Wortendyke  Tilt,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Theodore  Van  Vliet,  Oak  Park,  111.;  Jack 
Lee  Mooney,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Scholarships-at-Large,  IV  omen:  Elsa 

Lapp,  Leroy,  N.  Y. ; Marjorie  Louise 
Derr,  Akron,  Ohio;  Emily  Elizabeth  Al- 
drich, Wauwatosa,  Wis. ; Zoura  C.  Smith, 
Chicago,  111.;  Doris  Margaret  Kempes, 
Oak  Park,  111.;  Dorothy  Yeakel,  Fair 
Oaks,  Pa. 

Alternates:  Kathleen  Rowles,  DeKalb, 
111.;  Elizabeth  S.  Smith,  Rockford,  111. 


Contest 


Nearly  two  thousand  high  school  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  parents  crowded  the 
Campus  for  the  Ohio  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest,  held  in  the  Conservatory  on  Sat- 
urday, May  11.  The  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Ohio  Music  Education  Association, 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  the  State. 

Mr.  George  E.  Wain  of  the  Conserva- 
tory faculty,  in  charge  of  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings, reported  298  solo  entries  be- 
sides 370  who  competed  in  the  ensemble 
contests.  There  was  a notable  increase 
over  last  year  in  the  number  of  vocal 
entries. 

As  last  year,  Conservatory  students 
gave  an  hour’s  concert  for  the  young  vis- 
itors. Winners  in  the  Oberlin  contest 
went  to  the  national  contest,  held  the 
following  week  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Boston  Group  Holds 
Annual  Meeting 

About  fifty  Oberlinites  from  Boston 
and  the  vicinity  gathered  at  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  for  a dinner  and  so- 
cial hour  on  1 hursday  evening,  May  9* 
The  guest  speaker,  Mr.  Frank  Smoyer, 
gave  an  interesting  review  of  modern 
literature,  dwelling  amusingly  on  the 
absurdity  of  some  of  our  “modern"  po- 
etry. Mr.  James  B.  Blodgett  ’32  had 
charge  of  an  informal  program  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  in  which  a 
“corking”  game,  produced  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bent  ’22,  caused  con- 
siderable hilarity. 

During  a short  business  meeting  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  next 
year:  President,  William  C.  Gaige  ’31; 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hauser  (Faith 
Tenney  ’09);  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Frederick  P.  Cowan  (Eva  Taylor  ’26). 
Executive  Committee:  R.  Allan  Clapp 
’32;  Dr.  Henry  E.  Bent  ’22;  Miss  Lucy 
E.  Grosvenor  ’06;  Envin  N.  Griswold 
’25;  Mary  Bosshart  Poole  ’31. 

In  February,  Mrs.  Mary  Purcell  Les- 
ter ’08  opened  her  attractive  home  in 
Cambridge  to  the  Classes  of  i93o-’34  for 
a buffet  supper  and  social  evening.  This 
affair  was  successful  in  every  way,  and 
the  Boston  Alumni  plan  to  have  a sim- 
ilar gathering  another  year. — E.  T.  C. 


Kentucky  Colonel 


Mark  O.  Ward  ’io,  district  manager 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  company  in  Cin- 
cinnati, has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Ken- 
tucky colonels.  At  a recent  luncheon,  at- 
tended by  all  store  managers  of  Good- 
rich Silvertown  stores,  territory  salesmen 
and  the  district  staff,  Mr.  Ward  was 
formally  given  his  commission  as  Aide- 
de-Camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Ruby 
Laffoon  of  Kentucky. 


Commencement 

Athletics 

Alumni  golfers,  bring  your  clubs!  The 
seventh  annual  Commencement  Golf 
Tournament  for  men  is  scheduled  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  June  15.  Prizes — 
both  trophies  and  balls  — are  being 
awarded  for  various  types  of  low  score; 
and  even  if  you  don’t  win  a prize,  Dr. 
J.  Herbert  Nichols  ’11  guarantees  you 
a good  time. 

The  alumni-varsity  baseball  game 
Saturday  afternoon  promises  to  be  the 
best  in  several  years.  While  the  young- 
sters have  been  playing  pretty  good  ball 
this  spring,  they  have  been  severely  han- 
dicapped by  the  recent  loss  of  their  most 
promising  pitcher.  All  the  alumni  south- 
paws are  urged  to  turn  out — as  well  as 
catchers,  fielders,  basemen,  sluggers,  and 
home-runners.  The  game  is  called  for 
two-thirty. 


Heads  Junior  C.  of  C. 

Ralph  M.  Andrews  ’25,  Buffalo  law- 
yer, is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  coming  year.  The  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  now  in  the  third  year 
of  its  existence,  has  a membership  of 
over  700  young  business  and  professional 
men,  and  probably  ranks  as  Buffalo's 
leading  civic  organization. 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties  and  the 
practice  of  law,  Andrews  will  also  con- 
duct several  classes  in  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  next  winter.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Alumni  Questionnaire  Com- 
mittee he  will  present  the  report  on  the 
1934  questionnaire  at  the  Annual  Alumni 
Meeting  in  June. 

New  Haven  Alumni 


Alumni  of  Southern  Connecticut  wound 
up  a successful  season  May  18,  with  a 
picnic  attended  by  45  persons.  Judging 
from  the  interest  shown  this  spring,  the 
forecast  for  next  fall  and  winter  prom- 
ises more  activity  than  New  Haven 
alumni  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Forty  people  attended  a dinner  in 
March  at  the  Church- Wall  Tea  Room 
in  New  Haven  where  they  elected  Mar- 
garet Edgar  Landram  ’28  president,  Es- 
ther Radachy  ’29  vice  president,  Donald 
L.  Baker  ’30  secretary  and  treasurer, 
with  Mrs.  E.  M.  Shelton  (Carolyn  Kline- 
felter ’18)  and  Earl  Adams  ’oi  serving 
on  an  executive  committee.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Cheney  ’98  (Frances  Stiles 
’01)  entertained  with  impressions  of 
their  recent  visit  to  Shansi. 

On  May  18,  Mr.  and  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Shelton  (’17,  ’iS)  were  hosts  for  a picnic 
at  their  home  in  Bethanv.  Oberlin  past 
and  future,  as  well  as  a fair  number 
of  Oberlin  “in  laws,”  played  baseball, 
pitched  horse-shoes,  had  an  outdoor  sup- 
per beside  an  open  fire  and  later  en- 
joyed a sing  around  the  fire-place  in  the 
Shelton  home.  Among  the  youngest 
guests  were  six-weeks’-old  Helen  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Helen  Smith  Knowles,  who 
promises  to  be  in  the  Class  of  1955;  Miss 
Hope  Michel,  14-month-daughter  of 
Dorothy  Hope  Michel  ’29;  and  22-month- 
old  Barbara  Landram,  the  very  talka- 
tive daughter  of  Margaret  Edgar  Lan- 
dram. (No  wonder  Oberlin  needs  men!) 
Out-of-town  guests  included  Ellen  Lund 
’28-’29  and  Lydia  Perry  ’22  of  Shelton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  from  Guilford, 
Lincoln  Goodsell  ’30  from  Boston,  John 
Van  Etten  ’32-’33  from  New  York  City 
and  “Oley”  Olsen  ’31,  just  ashore  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (without  his  shore 
legs).  Gordon  MacRae  ’31  was  24  hours 
late  in  arriving  from  Boston. 

Oberlin  people  coming  to  New  Haven 
should  get  in  touch  with  Don  Baker  at 
1931  Chapel  St.  There  are  about  seventy 
alumni  in  New  Haven  at  present  and 
over  a hundred  more  in  nearby  towns. — 
D.  L.  B. 


New  Officers  For  North 
Shore  Club 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
North  Shore  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  was 
held  on  May  20  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Smith  (Gertrude  Jones  ’98)  and 
her  daughter,  Miss  Sylvia  Smith  ’33,  in 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee 
(Flora  Bierce  ’93)  presided  at  the  busi- 
ness meeting.  Under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Dee  the  Club  has  enjoyed  a 
most  successful  year.  As  the  result  of 
a bridge  party  and  contributions,  the 
Club  was  very  happy  to  send  $175  to 
the  Oberlin  Scholarship  fund. 

The  officers  chosen  to  carry  on  Ober- 
lin North  Shore’s  activities  for  next  year 
are:  president,  Mrs.  George  S.  Bridge 
(Mary  Macintosh  ’08);  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee  ’93  ; secretary,  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Cain  T1-T2;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
T.  Stanley  Simpson  (Florence  Stewart 
’o7-’o8). 

— E.  M.  C. 


Joins  Globe  Players 

Among  the  players  in  the  Globe  Thea- 
tre Company,  appearing  at  the  San  Di- 
ego International  Exposition  this  summer, 
is  William  Swetland  ex’34.  The  Globe 
Theatre,  which  performed  at  the  Chi- 
cago Fair  last  summer,  presents  scenes 
from  Shakespearian  plays.  Thomas  Wood 
Stevens  is  the  director. 

Swetland,  prominent  in  dramatics  dur- 
ing his  Oberlin  days,  has  been  on  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse  staff  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Informal  Luncheon  In 
Northampton 

An  informal  luncheon  of  Oberlin 
alumni  was  held  in  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  April  6,  1935.  Its  success 
was  due  largely  to  Miss  Florence  Snell 
’93  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  (Grace 
Safford  ’85),  who  not  only  suggested  the 
idea  but  managed  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  local  alumni  and  planned  the  lunch- 
eon. Rev.  Ray  Gibbons  ’24,  who  is  the 
newly  appointed  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Northampton,  and 
Mrs.  Gibbons  (Marjorie  Lies  ’25),  were 
the  guests  of  honor.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  with  us  John  TeWinkel  ’36, 
who  was  spending  his  spring  recess  in 
the  city,  and  who  obliged  us  with  the 
latest  Campus  news.  The  luncheon  was 
such  a pleasant  occasion  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above 
the  guests  were:  Alfred  V.  Churchill, 
’8o-’87,  h’98,  and  Mrs.  Churchill;  Ger- 
ald S.  Lee  *78-’84;  Wayne  Manning  ’20 
and  Mrs.  Manning  (Margaret  Sheldon 
’20);  Georgia  Phinney  ’94;  Harry  D. 
Sheldon  ’85;  Lois  TeWinkel  ’25;  and 
Clarence  V.  Hudgins  ’28  and  Mrs.  Hud- 
gins (Ruth  Bahr  ex-c’30).  — C.  V.  H. 
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Chicago  Women’s 
Board 

On  Saturday,  May  n,  Mrs.  Adena  Mil- 
ler Rich  ’ii,  retiring  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago,  gave 
a luncheon  for  members  of  the  old  board 
of  the  Club,  the  new  board,  and  several 
committee  chairmen.  The  Rich  apart- 
ment at  Hull  House  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  pleasant  Oberlin  gatherings. 
This  luncheon  was  not  only  a delightful 
event  socially,  but  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider suggestions  and  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  club  next  year. 

— L.  S.  P. 


Pittsburgh  Luncheon 


The  following  Oberlin  graduates  at- 
tended the  American  Physical  Education 
Association  Convention  in  Pittsburgh 
April  24-27  of  this  year,  and  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Oberlin  luncheon  held  April 
25  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 

W.  B.  Bird  ’15,  Cleveland;  T.  N.  Met- 
calf ’12,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  R. 
Morrison  ’10,  Oberlin  College;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Bischoff  ’23,  State  College, 
Pa.;  Helen  Reily  ’30,  Detroit;  Marian 
Kemble  ’21,  Elyria,  Ohio;  Edith  M. 
Carson  ’23,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ; Louise 
Martin  ’10,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Bar- 
bara J.  Clark  ’29,  Connellsville,  Pa.; 
Virginia  G.  Finefrock  ’35,  Mansfield, 
Ohio;  Isabel  Sheehan  ’34,  Chicago 
Heights,  111.;  Betty  Meyer  ’35,  Pitts- 
burgh; J.  H.  Nichols  ’11,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege; G.  C.  Throner  ’14,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege ; Jay  B.  Nash  ’ii,  New  York  Uni- 
versity; C.  W.  Savage  ’93,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege; Thomas  Neill  ’15,  University  of 
Buffalo;  Harlan  G.  Metcalf  ’21,  Ohio 
State  University;  Arthur  C.  Poe  ’26, 
Teachers’  College;  C.  D.  Giaque  ’16, 
Boston  University;  E.  Henrichsen  ’30, 
Lisbon,  Ohio;  L.  K.  Butler  ’25,  Oberlin 
College;  L.  E.  Root  ’33,  Ridgeway,  Pa.; 
“Pat”  Clark  ’26,  Connellsville,  Pa.; 
Edwina  Jones  ’17,  Cleveland;  Gertrude 
E.  Moulton  ’03,  Oberlin  College. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Van  Fossan  ’09, 
in  Pittsburgh  for  several  weeks  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mellon  Tax  Case,  also 
attended  the  luncheon. 

— J.  FI.  N. 


1895,  Take  Notice! 


Headquarters  for  the  fortieth  reunion 
of  the  Class  of  1895  are  to  be  at  Noble 
Cottage,  153  East  College  Street.  Mem- 
bers are  asked  to  inform  the  class  secre- 
tary, Ernest  C.  Partridge,  108  East  Col- 
lege St.,  Oberlin,  promptly  as  to  probable 
date  of  arrival  in  town,  and  probable 
length  of  stay.  It  is  not  too  late,  Mr. 
Partridge  assures  ’95-ers,  for  any  member 
of  the  Class  who  may  have  been  doubt- 
ful about  attendance,  to  decide  to  come. 
A fine  reunion  is  in  prospect. 


News  of 

a’7o-’7i— Rev.  Charles  W.  Carroll, 
superintendent  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
district  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
died  of  thrombosis  May  7 in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  Dr.  Carroll  was  in  his  late 
thirties  when  he  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Born  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  he  had  studied  law,  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  some  years 
before  he  began  his  theological  studies. 

In  1916,  Dr.  Carroll  was  elected  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic district  and  was  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  the  young  people’s  confer- 
ences. Dr.  Carroll  was  a contributor  to 
various  religious  periodicals.  Piedmont 
College  in  Virginia  awarded  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Interested  throughout  his  life  in  the 
temperance  movement,  Dr.  Carroll  served 
as  one  of  the  early  superintendents  of 
the  Pennsylvania  anti-saloon  league. 

’7i-’72 — Dr.  William  R.  Campbell, 

minister  of  the  Highland  Congregational 
Church,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  for  more  than 
50  years,  died  January  29  at  his  home 
after  a long  illness.  Fie  was  born  in 
Rushville,  111.  Mr.  Campbell  attended 
Denmark  Academy  in  Iowa,  and  spent 
one  year  at  Oberlin  College,  transferring 
to  Williams  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1876.  Fie  received  his 
theological  training  at  Andover,  gradu- 
ating in  1881.  Mr.  Campbell’s  brother, 
Alexander,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
was  enrolled  in  Oberlin  in  1880-1883. 

t’73 — Rev.  Levi  J.  Donaldson  died  No- 
vember 25,  1934,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at 
the  age  of  92.  Fie  had  been  a minister 
in  various  towns  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
but  had  retired  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  is  survived  by  four  children,  Mark 
J.,  Gordon,  Albert,  and  Frederick  F.  G. 
Donaldson  ’13. 

’74 — Mrs.  Rebecca  Catherine  Koons 
Pope  of  Mission  Hill,  South  Dakota,  sent 
this  little  poem,  entitled  “An  Ode  to 
March,”  to  the  Alumni  Office: 

Oh,  March  that  blusters, 

And  March  that  blows! 

You  wake  up  the  sleepers 
Under  your  snows 
And  you  are  the  pathway 
That  leads  to  the  rose. 

At  your  bidding,  the  Robin 
Is  back  in  his  tree 
Where  from  limb  to  limb, 

He  hops  in  great  glee. 

But  the  Red-bird,  whose  beauty 
Contrasts  with  your  snows, 

Takes  the  top-most  twig, 

Where  he  loves  to  poise 
For  his  sharp  refrain 
“Flome  again — a-g-a-i-n.” 

’76 — Mrs.  Ella  McConoughey  Morse 
died  March  23  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
after  an  emergency  operation.  Mrs. 
Morse,  a San  Diego  resident  for  47  years, 
was  born  in  Bainbridge,  Ohio,  in  1856. 
She  taught  several  years  in  Oak  Park 
and  Chicago,  111.,  after  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin.  After  going  to  San 
Diego,  she  taught  English  and  Latin  in 
the  Russ  High  School  from  1888  to  1892. 
In  June  of  the  latter  year  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Philip  Morse,  founder  of  the  San 
Diego  Lumber  Co.  and  first  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Southern  Trust  and  Com- 
merce Bank.  Mr.  Morse  died  three  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Morse  was  president  of  the  San 
Diego  Y.  W.  C.  A.  from  1912  until 
1919.  During  the  World  War  she  served 
in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess  house  at  Camp 
Kearney.  She  continued  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  San  Diego  group  until 
her  death. 

t’78 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  John  W.  Hargrave  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.  Mr.  Ilargrave  re- 
tired from  the  Congregational  ministry 
twenty  years  ago,  and  became  a fruit 
grower,  real  estate  manager,  and  build- 
ing contractor  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
leaves  five  children,  Margaret  D.,  David 

R. ,  Christina  R.,  Robert  T.,  and  Elsie 

S.  Flargrave. 

’So — Mrs.  Milton  McCaughey  (Eva  J. 
Ceas)  passed  away  in  Milan,  Mich., 
April  20.  Mrs.  McCaughey  was  born 
in  North  Amherst,  Ohio,  in  1855. 

’82 — Miss  Abbie  K.  Tuttle  died  March 
13  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a’82-’85 — Mrs.  Cora  McRoberts  Rey- 
nolds died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin  March 
15  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

’83 — Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  (Janet  Mc- 
Kelvey)  is  finishing  her  fourteenth  season 
as  a lecturer,  principally  on  “The  Pas- 
sion Play  of  Oberammergau,”  of  which 
she  has  made  a study,  and  on  which  she 
published  a book  in  1930.  This  lecture- 
recital  and  her  Christmas  program, 
“The  Magi  and  The  Other  Wise  Man” 
have  been  presented  over  200  times  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

a’84-’87 — Charles  E.  McKisson,  brother 
of  Cleveland's  former  mayor,  Robert  E. 
McKisson,  died  in  Cleveland  on  March 
1. 

’86 — Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Flampshire  (Mass.)  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Churches  and 
Ministers  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
April  30  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Amherst,  of  which  Rev.  John 
A.  Hawley  ’95  is  pastor.  Mr.  Sheldon 
had  formerly  been  associated  Avith  the 
NeAv  York  City  Association.  Re\\  Ray 
Gibbons  ’24,  pastor  of  First  Church, 
Northampton,  spoke  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion on  “The  Transforming  Power  of 
the  Christian  Faith  as  Seen  in  Present 
Day  Life.”  Grace  Safford  Sheldon  ’85 
was  also  present  at  the  meetings. 

’88 — Miss  Amoretta  Flowers  died  last 
fall  at  her  home  in  St.  Paris,  Ohio. 
After  leaving  Oberlin  she  taught  physi- 
cal education  at  the  high  school  in  Stan- 
ford, N.  Y.,  and  later  became  assistant 
principal  of  the  South  Bend  High  School 
at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

c’89-’93 — Ruth  Pcnty  and  Clay  Her- 
rick, Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Clay  Flerrick 
(Alice  Meriam)  of  Avalon  Road,  Shaker 
Heights,  and  the  late  Mr.  Herrick,  Avere 
married  in  Cleveland  April  27.  Miss 

Penty,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeAvis 
Penty  of  Cle\reland  Heights,  Avas  gradu- 
ated from  Flora  Stone  Mather  College. 
Mr.  Flerrick  was  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell and  Adelbert  College. 

’90 — Mrs.  Nevada  Davis  Hitchcock  is 
taking  part  in  the  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration of  Connecticut  and  the  Centen- 
ary of  Westport  by  opening  her  gardens 
to  visitors.  Oberlin  friends  will  be  wel- 
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come  on  Tuesday  through  Friday  of  any 
week.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  has  just  recently 
returned  to  her  home  on  Cross  High- 
way, Westport,  Conn. 

a’9i-’92 — Munson  Havens,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  re-elected  to  his  post  by 
the  executive  committee.  On  May  9th 
he  began  his  thirty-first  year  on  the  job. 

’93 — Alfred  G.  Dupuis,  husband  of 
Margaret  Mouat  Dupuis,  died  at  his 
home,  1760  East  62nd  Street,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  February. 

’96 — Andrew  Auten  writes  from  De- 
catur, Georgia,  “There’s  not  much  to  tell 
you.  We  see  little  in  print  of  any  back 
of  the  ‘Naughty  Nots.’  Life  is  still  full 
of  interest.  Prof.  Root  said  a garden 

was  a good  place  in  which  to  grow  old 
gracefully  and  smiled  on  me.  ’Tis  a 
pleasure  to  see  my  beautiful  garden  con- 
stantly passing  on  to  beautify  many 
homes.  Atlanta  seems  to  be  fast  recov- 
ering from  the  depression.  If  down  this 
way  look  me  up.”  Mr.  Auten’s  address 
is  The  Log  Cabin,  Superior  Avenue,  De- 
catur, Ga. 

’98,  ’08 — Mrs.  L.  J.  Whiting,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Whiting  Thatcher  and 
Mabel  Whiting,  died  May  1 at  her 
home,  506  East  Chestnut  Street,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

99 — John  S.  Olcott  died  at  his  home, 
16  Austin  Street,  Ncwtonville,  Mass.,  on 
April  12,  1934.  At  the  time  of  his 

death  he  was  a salesman  for  the  Fiske 
Company  of  Boston.  Mr.  Olcott  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  M.  Susan  Monnet  Ol- 
cott, and  two  daughters,  Mary  Faith 
and  Martha  Louise  c’3o-’3i. 

’°o — From  a letter  written  by  Jose- 
phine C.  Walker  we  learn  that  “This 
term  our  Woman’s  School  is  again  more 
than  full  and  students  have  to  be  turned 
away.  Besides  the  three  kinds  of  indus- 
trial work  and  our  Shaowu  group  in- 
terests to  plan  for,  I have  four  classes 
in  school  to  teach,  also  a teacher’s  class 
and  our  Sunday  School  to  superintend, 
so  while  not  as  busy  as  last  term  I think 
I have  enough  to  make  life  interesting 
and  keep  me  from  getting  stale. 

“Six  of  our  Shaowu  girls  who  are 
studying  in  Foochow  made  their  home 
with  us  during  the  vacation  at  New 
, ear’s  time.  I was  glad  to  know  them 
better  and  had  them  help  me  catch  up 
with  the  work  that  swamped  me  last 
term.  I think  I was  never  so  busy  in 
my  life  as  last  term.”  Miss  Walker’s 
address  is  Fairy  Bridge,  Foochow,  China. 

00 — Caleb  Davies,  for  56  years  a 
Cleveland  dry  goods  retailer,  'died  at 
the  Cleveland  Clinic  Hospital  April  24 
of  bronchial  pneumonia.  He  is  survived 
by  five  children,  Anna  Davies  Parding- 
ton,  II.  Bonar  Davies  a’92-’93,  John  P. 
Davies  ’00,  Florence  Davies  ’05  and  Caleb 
Davies,  Jr.  c’o3-’o4. 

’o°— Warren  Thomas,  husband  of 
Elizabeth  Carpenter  Thomas,  died  May 
7 at  his  home  in  Warren,  Ohio.  Mr. 

I homas  was  widely  known  as  an  attor- 
ney, author  and  lecturer. 

. Mosher  Place  of  Blissfield, 

Mich.,  has  become  editor  of  a garden 
page  in  the  women’s  section  of  the  Sun- 
day Detroit  News.  This  is  a new  fea- 
ture for  the  News  and  Mrs.  Place  is  do- 
ing a creditable  job. 

to3  Charles  C.  Claris,  formerly  pas- 
tor at  Pittsford,  Vermont,  has  been  called 
to  the  Orfordville  and  West  Orford,  N. 
H.,  Congregational  Churches. 


’o6-’c>7 — Richard  R.  Harter  once  a col- 
umnist of  the  Canton  Repository,  died 
February  21  at  Palma  de  Mallorca,  island 
of  Majorca,  of  pneumonia.  He  had  edited 
the  Mallorca  Sun  for  the  last  two  years. 

’07 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Coontz 
(Donna  Dreitzler)  and  daughter,  Patri- 
cia, are  now  living  at  97  Evans  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  Mr.  Coontz  was  re- 
cently called  to  the  Staunton  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Dorches- 
ter after  serving  for  over  seven  years  as 
pastor  of  the  Union  Methodist  Church 
in  East  Boston,  Mass. 

c’07 — Gail  Ridgway  Brown  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  was  awarded  the  Nora  Seeley 
Nichols  composition  prize  by  the  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  musicians  club  on  May  7.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Phoenix  club,  the  contest 
was  open  to  composers  of  the  entire 
state,  and  Mrs.  Brown's  three-part  chorus 
for  women’s  voices,  “It  is  May,”  was 
awarded  first  place  by  the  judges.  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  is  wre!l-known  for  her  pub- 
lished compositions,  was  accompanied  to 
Phoenix  by  her  husband,  Sydney  Bar- 
low  Brown  ’08,  who  is  also  a composer. 

’09 — Barbara  Jean  Hull,  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Nina  Smith  Hull  of  Western 
Springs,  111.,  has  just  won  the  senior  con- 
test for  pianists  sponsored  by  the  Society 
of  American  Musicians. 


11 —  Dr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton,  pastor 
of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  broadcast  over 
a nation  hook-up  on  Sunday,  May  12, 
on  the  Fosdick  hour.  His  subject  was 
“Forgotten  Dividends.” 

12 —  Dorothy  R.  Swift  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  past  year  as  editor  on 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
on  Public  Service  Personnel,  of  which 
Dr.  Luther  Gulick  ’14,  is  the  secretary 
and  director  of  research.  The  report, 
Better  Government  Personnel,  was  is- 
sued in  February,  and  has  had  a sec- 
ond printing.  The  report  and  the  va- 
rious monographs  published  by  the  Com- 
mission have  been  received  with  great 
interest,  as  marking  a new  era  in  pub- 
lic service  in  the  United  States. 

’15 — Harry  Lee  Moses,  husband  of 
Mildred  Leader  Moses,  passed  away 
May  10,  1935,  at  their  home,  5108  7th 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Besides  his 
wife,  Mr.  Moses  is  survived  by  a son, 
Andrew  Leader  Moses. 

’16 — Mrs.  Evangeline  McNaughton 
Markham  sang  the  soprano  solos  in  the 
performance  of  the  “Elijah”  at  the 
American  University  chapel  in  Beirut, 
Syria,  April  14.  She  also  directed  a 

chorus  of  seventy  in  the  “Seven  Last 
Words”  presented  in  Aleppo,  Syria,  on 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday. 

,J7  Mary  Laundy  McConnell  died 
V\  ednesdav  morning,  May  8,  1935,  in 
Mercy  Hospital,  Tiffin,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  two  years.  In  1920  she  married 
J™.n  D'  Mc^onne11  of  Green  Springs, 
Ohio,  where  she  has  lived  since  and 
where  she  has  been  active  in  civic  and 
educational  work.  She  is  survived  by 
one  son,  Myron,  nine  years  old. 

ex  18  Miriam  Grosh,  president  of  the 
Four  County  Library  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  in  charge  of  its  un- 
usual meeting  held  this  spring  at  Se- 
wickley,  Pa.  Several  noted  persons  in 
the  library  field  and  twelve  prominent 
poets  from  western  Pennsylvania  were 
included  on  the  program.  Miss  Grosh 
is  also  secretary  of  the  college  and  ref- 
erence section  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library  Association. 


’19 — Helen  Tappan  Berthoff’s  sonnet, 
“'Fhis  is  That  Old  Awakening  from 
Pain,”  has  been  awarded  the  May  prize 
in  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Cleve- 
land Garden  Center,  and  was  broad- 
cast from  WTAM  on  May  16. 

’20 — Dr.  Robert  J.  Dial  writes  that  he 
is  trying  to  make  a practice  of  general 
medicine  among  the  unemployed  of 
Cleveland;  he  supports  one  wife  (Mary 
Wertenberger,  Ohio  Wesleyan  ’23'!  and 
one  son,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  7,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Dorothy  Ann,  4.  Dr.  Dial  tells  us 
that  space  will  not  permit  a rehearsal 
of  their  faults  and  virtues  or  a catalog 
of  their  bright  sayings.  Vacations  for 
the  past  five  years  have  taken  the  form 
of  trips  to  Berea,  Ky.,  every  fall  to  help 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Cowley  ’96  examine  the 
student  body.  Hopes  for  trips  to  come 
include  visits  to  Louisiana  (after  it  re- 
turns to  a normal  state),  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Singapore  and  vicinity,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  points  between.  The  Dials 
are  living  at  11420  Lorain  Avenue, 
Cleveland. 


21 — In  addition  to  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Dr.  G.  H.  Benton  has 
also  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  act- 
ing  registrar,  to  which  position  he  was 
recently  appointed.  Dr.  Benton’s  address 
in  Springfield  is  905  Kimbrough  Ave. 

/2I — (t.  L.  Burns  was  appointed  state 
director  of  music  in  Louisiana  in  July, 
1934-  He  writes  from  Baton  Rouge: 
“Mrs.  Burns  (Eunice  Kinnear  '18)  and 
the  four  little  Burnses  are  here  with  me, 
and  we  are  enthusiastic  about  the  South. 
We  got  a great  ‘kick’  out  of  being  able 
to  plant  flowers  and  vegetables  in  Octo- 
ber with  prospects  that  they  will  grow 
and  produce,  while  our  northern  friends 
are  shivering  in  ‘sub-zero’  weather.” 


c 22  Dorothy  Radde  Emery,  noted 
composer,  was  featured  on  the  program 
of  the  Musical  Arts  Chorus  at  Elvria 
Tuesday,  May  14. 


c’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Dech- 
erd  (Rebecca  Burgner)  gave  an  organ 
recital  at  Jerusalem  March  23.  Their 
program  included  compositions  by  G. 
W . And rews,  Garth  Emunderson,  J. 
Rosamond  Johnson,  Lawrence  Brown, 
Joseph  C lokey,  and  The  Holy  Ccirpenter 
by  R.  Dean  Shure  c’07. 

’23 — Lennabel  La  Fever  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
benefit  bridge  tea  for  the  summer  dem- 
onstration school  at  Western  Reserve 
University  given  in  the  tea  room  of  the 
Halle  Bros  Co.,  Cleveland,  May  4. 
French  clubs,  teachers,  and  students  of 
French  in  Cleveland  high  schools  and  col- 
leges combined  to  give  the  tea. 


■ ^ "-j  kj we  1 uie  sing- 

ers  who  took  part  in  “Fidelio,”  which 
was  given  April  12  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Mouse  as  a part  of  the  program 
to  celebrate  Walter  Damroseh’s  Golden 
Jubilee  as  a conductor  of  opera  and  sym- 
phony concerts  in  New  York  City. 

, nfn~  ~r'  ,an.d  Mrs.  Murray  Klingman 
(liilly  laylor)  of  Delmar,  New  York 
announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Richard 
Murray,  on  April  25,  ,935.  They  also 
have  a daughter,  Katharine,  who  is  two 
and  a half  years  old. 


VJ  1 U1U 


his  permanent  appointment  as  professor 
1?:  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Harriet  Stanford  Griswold  ’28,  baby 
Hope  (aged  two  and  one-half  years) 
and  Erwm  will  continue  to  live  at  65 
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Horace  Road,  Belmont,  Mass.,  'where  they 
have  a guest  room  and  a welcome  for 
their  Oberlin  friends. 

’25 — Giles  E.  Dawson  of  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington  has 
just  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bibliographical  Socfety  (England)  “An 
Early  List  of  Elizabethan  Plays.” 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bushnel! 
(Elinor  Cook)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Robert  Cook,  on  January  24,  1935. 
They  write,  “Robert  sings  for  his  meals, 
and  kicks  so  violently  that  we  are  un- 
able to  decide  whether  he  is  a candidate 
for  Warner  Concert  Hall  or  Warner 
Gymnasium.”  The  B.ushnells  live  at  724 
Kimball  Avenue,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pelham  Ad- 
ams (Frances  Esterlv)  announce  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Barbara,  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  November  12,  1934.  They  also 
have  one  son,  Pelham,  who  is  two  and 
a half  years  old.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Esterly 
(Frances  Beard  ’88)  is  the  maternal 
grandmother. 

c’26 — Claire  Ordway  has  been  conduct- 
ing a private  studio  in  Lenoir,  N.  C., 
where  she  has  been  teaching  violin,  ’cello 
and  harmony  for  two  years.  Besides  her 
private  lessons  she  directs  a church  choir, 
a junior  choir  and  a chorus  of  business 
and  professional  men. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr., 
(Ruth  Nichols)  are  now  living  at  277 
St.  Paul  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.,  where 
Mr.  Latham  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy- 

’27 — Mary  Louise  Ainsworth  will  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Music  Education  from  the  School  of 
Education  of  Northwestern  University  on 
June  15.  Mary  Lou,  who  has  been  study- 
ing piano  in  the  School  of  Music,  ap- 
peared in  recital  on  Mav  3. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Renshaw 
(Mary  Hodgman)  write:  “Last  year  we 
were  both  out  of  a job.  This  year  we 
both  have  a job.  Mr.  Renshaw  is  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  and  a small  boy  named 
Robert  was  born  August  2,  1934.”  The 
Renshaws  are  planning  to  spend  part  of 
the  coming  summer  camping  in  some  of 
the  Michigan  State  Parks.  Their  address 
is  74  Peckham  Street,  Coldwater. 

’28 — Clarence  V.  Hudgins  wrires — “I 
am  still  holding  an  appointment  as  re- 
search associate  in  the  field  of  experi- 
mental phonetics,  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass.  This  is  my 
third  year  here  and  I am  finding  the 
work  extremely  interesting.  It  has  both 
a theoretical  and  a practical  side  since 
the  main  problem  is  that  of  applying 
the  findings  of  experimental  phonetics 
directly  to  the  problem  of  teaching  deaf 
children  to  speak.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hud- 
gins would  be  very  happy  to  see  any 
of  their  Oberlin  friends  at  77  Prospect 
St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Why  Not  Summer  in 
Beautiful  Oberlin? 

You  will  find  shaded,  quiet 
streets,  tennis,  golf,  music,  lec- 
tures, library.  Lake  Brie  near  by. 

Pleasant  Rooms  at 
00  SOUTH  PROFESSOR  ST. 


’28,  ’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Haw- 
ley (Lucy  Stratton)  have  recently  moved 
to  17321  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

’31 — Andrew  Lindsay  is  the  director 
of  the  department  of  physical  education 
of  the  Struthers,  Ohio,  city  schools.  Andy 
has  the  supervision  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  over  3,000  pupils  and  coaches 
basketball  and  tennis  in  the  high  school. 

’31 — Jane  Lee  is  supervisor  of  music 
in  fourteen  of  the  large  schools  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  Jane  spent  three  years  after 
graduation  as  head  of  the  English  and 
music  departments  in  the  high  school  and 
graded  school  in  Stark  County,  Ohio. 
Her  address  is  1249  Fulton  Road,  Can- 
ton. 

’31 — Ed  Lawrence  expects  to  graduate 
from  the  Western  Reserve  Medical 
School  in  June  and  will  interne  in  the 
New  Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

’31 — Eleanor  Delfs  is  finishing  her 
fourth  year  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School  and  will  interne  there  next 
year  in  the  department  of  gynecology. 

’31 — Donald  Bowland  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  physics  in  Lodi,  Ohio, 
and  likes  his  work  very  well. 

’31 — John  Bentley  died  on  June  30, 
1934.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a sophomore  in  the  Kansas  Medi- 
cal School. 

’31 — Mary  Virginia  Spear  is  still  teach- 
ing piano  and  dancing  in  the  barn  stu- 
dio, Leonia,  N.  J.,  to  some  fifty  odd  of 
the  younger  generation. 

’31 — Mary  Frances  Bosshart  and  Henry 
Gordon  Poole  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  on 
May  11. 

’32 — Robert  Hubbard  writes  from 

Rome:  “The  depression  has  not  touched 
me  yet.  Last  year  teaching  in  a Ver- 
mont academy  dulled  my  zest  for  the 
educational  field,  but  provided  enough 
money  for  a European  holiday.  Travel- 
ing over  here  was  too  good  to  end  after 
two  months,  and  so  mv  brother,  Albert 
W.  Hubbard  ’29,  went  back  to  take  my 
job  and  I took  his  in  a camp  in  the 
French  Alps.  With  money  almost  gone 
I had  visions  of  breadlines,  but  a tutor- 
ing job  in  Rome  fell  in  my  lap  instead. 
Down  the  Rhine,  two  weeks  in  Paris, 
600  miles  on  a bicycle  from  Lyons  to 
Pisa  via  the  Riviera,  and  finally  here 
in  Rome  with  my  afternoons  free.  Soon 
I’ll  be  off  for  another  three  months  of 
travel.  I only  wish  the  rest  of  the 

Oberlinites  might  have  my  luck.”  In 
his  travels  Bob  met  Merle  Hart  in 
Geneva,  Frederick  Ficken  1 3 1 , Ed  Reis- 
chauer  ’31  and  Charles  Strauss  ’32  in 
Munich,  John  Lydenberg  ’34  in  Rome, 
and  crossed  the  ocean  and  went  to  Ber- 
lin with  Dr.,  Mrs.  and  Gretchen  Geiser. 
Bob’s  address  in  Rome  is  Via  della 
Camillucia  41. 

’32 — John  F.  Charles,  who  is  a travel- 
ing fellow  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, writes:  “A  confectionery  store  in 
Condie,  Crete,  was  the  scene  of  meeting 
on  May  1 of  Herbert  Lansdale  ’19,  di- 
rector of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Salonika, 
Greece,  Robert  Shaffer  ’28  and  Joseph 
Shaffer  ’31,  who  are  teaching  at  Athens 
College,  and  me.  The  Shaffer  brothers 
were  on  vacation  from  their  teaching 
duties,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansdale  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  were  cruising  a- 
mong  the  islands.” 


’32 — Mariette  Simpson  gave  a violin 
recital  at  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  28.  Two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Reber  Johnson,  Miss  Simpson’s 
teacher,  gave  a recital  in  the  same  place. 
Her  program  included  Brahms’  Sonata 
in  A major  and  compositions  by  Kreis- 
ler,  Pugnani,  Debussy,  Gaubert,  and  De 
Falla. 

c’32 — Ada  Ott  recently  accepted  the 
position  of  minister  of  music  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida. Ada’s  new  address  is  2114  Dekle 
Street,  Tampa. 

’32 — Theresa  Brantweiner  entered  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland 
last  September.  She  is  doing  field  work 
as  junior  case  worker  for  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Relief  Administration.  On  Jan- 
uary 26,  1935,  she  married  Richard  M. 
Jeffries.  She  writes  that  she  is  “still 
going  to  school,  working  and  keeping 
house  for  a man  with  an  appetite  and 
a penchant  for  popping  buttons  and 
sticking  toes  out  of  brand  new  socks.” 

’32,  ’33 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Volk 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  announce  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Edith  Nash,  to  Charles  De  Witt  Howell 
on  June  the  eighth.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  South  Congregational 
Church  at  Pittsfield,  with  Rev.  Robert 
G.  Armstrong  ’12  performing  the  cere- 
mony. Helen  M.  Spence  ’32  will  be 
maid-of-honor,  Stanley  Atkins  ’32  will 
act  as  best  man  and  Brainard  Bridge- 
man  ’32  will  be  one  of  the  ushers. 

’32,  ’34 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ives 
Freeman  of  Cleveland  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter  Betty  to  Mr. 
John  Fenimore  Haines  of  Columbus  and 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Miss  Freeman  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  College  last  year  and 
will  receive  her  degree  from  the  Con- 
servatory this  June.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  June  19  in  Finney  Chapel, 
Oberlin. 

’33 — Curtis  Anderson  has  recentlv  been 
transferred  to  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  di- 
vision of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

’33 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Mer- 
iam  a’95~’oo,  (Florence  Wiley)  c’o 6,  of 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Marjorie, 
to  Mr.  Clayton  Bradstreet  Herrick,  son 
of  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Herrick  of  Turners 
Falls,  Mass.  Marjorie  has  just  com- 
pleted the  group  work  course  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science  of 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Herrick  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1933.  He 
belongs  to  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  and 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  honorary  activities 
society. 

’33~’3+ — J.  Marjorie  Rankin  is  serving  as 
solicitor  for  the  new  Oberlin  ^ illage 
Directory  which  will  be  available  about 
August  1.  Miss  Rankin  began  her  work 
on  the  directory  on  May  20. 

c’34 — J.  Malcolm  Parker  has  been  .as- 
sociated for  the  past  year  with  Louis- 
iana College,  Pineville,  La.,  as  band 
and  orchestra  director  and  instructor  of 
public  school  music.  He  plans  to  spend 
six  weeks  of  this  summer  teaching  at 
Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain, 
Miss. 

’34 — Sarah  Naomi  Howe  was  married 
to  Mr.  William  Edward  Zimmerman  on 
Saturday,  December  29,  i93+»  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zimmer- 
man are  at  home  at  Lewistown,  Pa. 
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Oberlin  and  June 


Oberlin  and  June Let  June  appear  on  the  calendar  and 

don’t  you  see anxious-eyed  students  on  the  way  to  exams 

“dopes”  at  Tobin’s alumni  returning the  red 

and  yellow  lights the  heat  at  Commencement don’t 

you  wish  you  were  going  to  be  here  ....  seeing  your  friends  . . . . 

reliving  your  “careless  days.” But,  do  you  think  of  the 

organization  which  makes  you  at  home which  keeps  you  in 

touch  with  Oberlin which  can  be  the  College’s  greatest 

asset  by  so  fostering  your  interest The  Alumni  Association 

maintained  by  your  gifts  to  the  Alumni  Fund. 


You  are  thinking  of  Oberlin Make 

us  think  of  you Send  in  a contribution 

to  the  Alumni  Fund  before  Commencement. 

Remember,  five  dollars  includes  the  Mag- 
azine but  any  amount  is  welcome. 


Make  your  headquarters 
The  Alumni  Office, 

Men’s  Building,  Oberlin. 

VIRGINIA  VAN  FOSSAN, 

Resident  Alumni  Secretary. 


